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very interesting part of his work, as far as his inquiries 
have brought them into notice. 

We cannot close these remarks upon Mr. Pickering'* 
VocabuJary, without recommending it to the attentive ex- 
amination of every American scholar. 



A Statistical view of the District of Maine, more espe- 
cially with reference to the value and importance of its 
interiour, addressed to the consideration of the legis- 
lators of Massachusetts, by Moses Greenleaf Esq. 
Salus publica mea merces. Boston, 1816, Cummings 
and Milliard, pp. 154. 

THE MEMORIAL OF MARK LANGDON HILL AND OTHERS, TO THE LE- 
GISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1816. 

An Act concerning the separation of the District ofB'aine 
from Massachusetts Proper, and forming the same into 
a separate and independent State,passed JunelHth, 1816. 

Politicks have been almost as much abused, by states- 
men of modern times, as religion was, by the priests of the 
dark ages. There was a lime, in that gloomy reign of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, when the sublunary concerns of man- 
kind seemed to be managed, wholly for (he benefit of the 
priesthood. If they desired the acquiescence, or coope- 
ration of the laity, in the execution of any plan, which 
they had contrived, to enlarge their power, increase their 
wealth, or administer to their wordly pleasures, it was only 
necessary, for them strenuously to maintain, (which in such 
cases they never failed to do,) that the interest of the king- 
dom of heaven imperiously demanded it. Since the scep- 
tre has been wrested from the hands of the ecclesiastieks, 
and wielded by laymen, we have to regret, that, in too ma- 
ny instances, statesmen, with no better intentions, have 
made use of the crafty policy of the monks, and availing 
themselves of the ignorance and credulity of the people, 
have succeeded in recommending measures, adapted solely 
to answer their selfish purposes, and most pernicious to the 
welfare of the state, by holding up to view some great pub- 
lick benefit, which they undertake to assert will, in some 
way or other, (no matter how mysterious and inexplicable,) 
result from the adoption of them. 
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This species of imposture is the more practicable since, 
even by scholars and statesmen themselves, the science of 
government generally, and more especially, political econo- 
my, is still, quite imperfectly understood. Fist princi- 
ples, here, are disputed almost as warmly, among politi- 
cians now, as they were in ethicks, formerly, among the an- 
cient schoolmen. Wherein does virtue consist ? was a fa- 
mous question, with them, and, wherein does the welfare 
of the state consist? is a question, not much less agitated, 
with us. Some modern visionary politicians, have sought, 
with sanguine hopes of success, to discover certain, sup- 
posed, mysterious principles, which should operate, on the 
mural, as the wonder-working stone of the alchymists, was 
said to operate, on the material world. Others, less given 
to speculation, and believing the vices of old Adam, can 
never, by all the attempts of the moralist and statesman, be 
extirpated from his posterity, have been contented, to leave 
society, where they found it, and shape their policy ex- 
actly to the times, rather than endeavour, by any means 
to effect a reformation. 

That subjects, with which the happiness of the human 
race is so deeply concerned, should remain, still envelop- 
ed in so much darkness, and give rise to so many different 
and conflicting theories, that every subtle, ambitious, dis- 
sembling statesman, can find one to suit his purposes, what- 
ever they may be, may appear unaccountable to many, or 
perhaps, of itself, create a pretty strong belief, that there 
are some insuperable difficulties in the way, that will for 
ever, prevent us, in this case, from establishing any gene- 
ral system. Hence, (especially if an inquiry into the ten- 
dency of any measure, and an adherence to general prin- 
ciples, in testing the wisdom of any system of policy, is 
not likely to be helpful to them, or would seem to lead 
them from their darling object of pursuit,) they may take 
occasion to treat lightly, and ridicule, all abstract and spe- 
culative reasoning on these subjects. 

A Httle inquiry, however, will convince every one (and 
it is indeed a consolation to know it) that the ignorance and 
doubt, which prevail, respecting political subjects, has not 
arisen, altogether, from the abstruse, and complicated na- 
ture of political science, nor from an impossibility of resolv- 
ing it into general rules and principles, but, chiefly, from 
other causes, originating from the condition of the world, 
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in times past, and from the want of sufficient experience 
and observation, since the history of governments has af- 
forded us much valuable instruction. 

Until the inventions in the arts, and in improvements in 
the sciences, which followed the revival of letters in mod- 
ern Europe, and essentially changed the face of civil socie- 
ty, by almost entirely altering the condition, the pursuits, 
and the sentiments, of the civilized world, the principal 
study of politicians was, to learn the natural operations of 
the human mind, and the best means of winning, and re- 
taining the favour of the people, that they might preserve 
order and tranquility at home, in peace, and call forth the 
united energies of the nation in war. The accumulation of 
wealth was of little use, in that rude age when gold was 
made to yield to iron. Little information was sufficient, to 
provide for the wants and exigencies of the community, as 
men were not divided into so many classes, having distinct 
interests, as they are at the present day. Commerce, ex- 
change, banking systems, finance, manufactures, required 
no attention of the statesman. Tacticks were extremely 
simple, relations with foreign nations were maintained on no 
established principles, and all negociations were conducted, 
in the plainest manner. Laws for the promotion of the arts 
and sciences, and the improvement of the morals of men, 
as well as for the relief of the indigent, and suffering part 
of the community, were never thought of, and in short, the 
comparitively simple state of society then, was unfavoura- 
ble lo the development of the principles of civil govern- 
ment, and rendered political economy almost wholly useless, 
and therefore caused it to be neglected and unknown. The 
philosophers and statesmen of those days, read thoroughly 
the book of life, and learnt almost to perfection the moral 
duties of man ; but the narrow horizon, which bounded all 
their prospects, concealed from their view those causes, 
which now produce the greatest effects on society, and 
therefore, their reasonings, as well as the history of the 
age, in which they lived, and the petty political quarrels of 
the times, are of but very little consequence to the politi- 
cian of the present day. 

But even long after the renovation of literature, and the 
discoveries and improvements, in the arts and sciences, 
another cause, almost as fatal to the progress of political 
speculation, operated to keep the world in ignorance, on this 
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subject. Governments generally were established and kept 
up by force, or by fraud and imposition practised upon 
the people. They were awed, and not reasoned, into obe- 
dience. In conducting the affairs of the state, the sove- 
reign usually consulted his self-interest, his pleasures, his 
imaginary glory, and fictitious greatness, or the wishes of a 
few busy courtiers around him, and executed his edicts 
with incontrovertible, and tyrannical authority. The wel- 
fare of the state, and the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, could not, in such a state of things, be openly can- 
vassed and discussed, and were scarcely ever regarded, ex- 
cept when the power, the threats, and the resistance of the 
people were feared, or their interests were found to be com- 
patible with those of the sovereign. Times however are 
at length changed. The mysteries of government have 
been unveiled — the halo of assumed dignity and power, 
which surrounded the throne of the sovereign, and kept the 
subject at an awful distance, has vanished — rulers are no 
longer regarded, as the vicegerents of heaven, with authori- 
ty to execute their own will and pleasure, on earth, but have 
dwindled down to mere servants of the people, accountable 
to them for their conduct — the blind reverence for ancient 
institutions, is abolished — and the principles of civil gov- 
ernment, and the interest and welfare of the state, are de- 
bated and investigated, with considerable freedom, among 
almost every civilized people, who make the least preten- 
tions to liberty. During the last fifty years, the publick 
mind has undergone a very perceptible change, in every 
country, the people have begun to take a more important 
part, in the administration of the government ; and, within 
that short space of time, Europe has furnished many able 
writers, who have thrown much light on the science of po- 
litical economy. The darkness is rapidly rolling away, the 
morning twilight has already given us more correct, yet not 
very clear views of things, and we hope the bright day will 
soon arrive, when this science, so interesting to mankind, 
will be better understood, and that many of the evils and 
sufferings, that have afflicted the human race, will be there- 
by entirely removed, and the condition of society melio- 
rated. 

In our own country, it is our pride and boast, that we 
have succeeded in establishing in the several states, and 
over the whole people, constitutions of government, found- 
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ed on the broad basis of equal rights and rational liberty. 
We boast, thai we have furnished an example for the peo- 
ple of other countries, who are jus* beginning to estimate 
these written compacts, between rulers and subjects, at 
their true value. Our vanity is flattered with the belief, 
that we have taught the world, an invaluable secret. We 
are inclined, however, to think, that our countrymen have 
been accustomed to attach a little too much importance td 
this circumstance ; have been wrongly persuaded, that our 
very valuable written constitutions are of more consequence 
than they will prove to be, and have been prematurely 
elated, with the groundless, but confident opinion, that the 
prosperity and happiness of society, is effectually secured 
by them, and must necessarily and inevitably result from a 
faithful observance of these written fundamental laws. 

Such an idle expectation as this, may have had some ten- 
dency to countenance and encourage the notorious neglect 
of the science of political economy in this country. Now, 
however necessary written constitutions may be, to define 
the rights of the subject, and limit'the authority of rulers, 
(and surely they are very useful in this respect,) yet, by 
these alone, the great objects of civil society are, by no 
means, accomplished. So very far from it, that the sup- 
position is chimerical. The wealth, the power, the dignity, 
and the happiness of every government, essentially de- 
pend on the wise management of its domestick concerns, the 
increase of its resources, the wisdom of its municipal laws, 
the encouragement of the arts and sciences, the protection 
of the lives and property of toe subjects, the diminution of 
their sufferings, and the multiplication of their means of en- 
joyment. All these things are entirely within the province 
of political economy, and the best government, conducted 
without regard to it, is but little better to the people than 
the worst. Without >a due attention to the principles on 
which the welfare of the state depends, they are not only 
liable to be grossly deceived, by political impostors, but, 
even when rulers and their subjects have the best intentions, 
the want of knowledge may bring on them wretchedness 
and ruin. Indeed, a good constitution of government, with- 
out the exercise of a wise economy, in the administration 
of it, is to the society, who live under it, what a fine well 
finished mansion-house, without stores or furniture, is to the 
family, who dwell within it. Pope has beeo quite enough 
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abused for saying of governments, " that which is best ad- 
ministered is best ;" for if the poet only intended to say, 
tha? the government is best, whose system of political econo- 
my is most adapted to the welfare of the community, then 
his idea, although rather oddly expressed, is strictly cor- 
rect. But we will not quarrel with any one about his mean- 
ing, nor moot the point, whether the defects of a bad con- 
stitution may not be supplied, by a system of economy, of 
which such a government may admit, since it is quite enough 
for us in this country to know, (and it is highly necessary 
we should be deeply impressed with the conviction of it,) 
that the best constitution of government may be so badly 
adiuinistered, as to reduce the most flourishing country to 
misery and ruin. One would think, if governments, like 
individuals, are capable of learning wisdom from experi- 
ence, we, as a nation, have had enough of that already to 
make us too wise to need any further instruction on this 
subject. 

The little attention, that has been paid to statisticks 
and political economy, may perhaps be best accounted for, 
by considering the state of our newly settled country, and 
the infancy of our governments. A nation composed of 
wood-cutters and farmers, busily employed in felling the 
forest trees, breaking up the soil, and cultivating the lands 
of the wilderness, could have no time for such inquiries and 
speculations, no means of improving their condition much 
by them, and very little occasion to think of them. There 
were lands enough to occupy, that would furnish the ne- 
cessaries of life to every one, who would till them ; to gain 
a subsistance from his farm, was all that the husbandman 
could expect, or hope for; and every one was loo busy to 
disturb the peace of society, and too isolated and too much 
occupied, to think of his neighbour, or of the common- 
wealth. But a very few years ago, this wa3 the history of 
every part of our country. As it respected the federal gov- 
ernment, our pursuits, our interests, our customs and man- 
ners were so much alike, and our feelings so congenial, in 
every state throughout the whole confederacy, that the 
machine of government moved on without much jarring, 
clashing, or interruption, that could alarm the citizens about 
its safety ; and that was all they cared for. As it respect- 
ed the governments of the several states, if every man en- 
joyed his liberty, and the peace of the community was kept. 
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(which was pretty universally Ibe case,) all was well ; they 
thought not of, nor cared for, any thing better, or beyond 
it. But the time is at length arrived when we ought to 
take a more extensive survey of things, and look more to 
the common weal. We are well supplied with the neces- 
saries, and have leisure and means to procure the conve- 
niences and comforts of life. 

The arts and sciences need encouragement; the publick 
taste may be improved ; the manners of the people refined, 
and their morals amended ; and publick improvements may 
be made to add to the comforts and increase ihe power and 
strength of the community ; and for these and many other 
purposes, the financial concerns of the states must be hus- 
banded, and their strength and resources multiplied. We 
should also recollect, that the evils growing out of an increas- 
ing difference in the character of the people of the several 
states must be anticipated and prevented, by making the 
manners, laws, customs and habits, of the people of each 
state to conform, as much as possible, to the genius of our 
federal government. We have too a national character to 
form, and the strength, resources and dignity of the federal 
government are to be increased and maintained. Here are 
objects enough to engage the attention of the statesman, and 
call forth all the powers of his mind ; and all of them are 
to be accomplished only by a proper administration of the 
government of each of the several states, and a wise regu- 
lation of their internal and municipal concerns. Here we 
must look for the encouragement of literature and the arts 
and sciences — here talents are to be rewarded, and a spirit of 
patriotism enkindled — here the statesman is to be educat- 
ed — here the temple of justice and the altar of religion are 
to be erected and defended — here the manners, habits and 
morals of the people must be corrected and improved — and 
here in fine, the national character must be formed and the 
welfare of the states and nation advanced. The strength, 
resources, dignity, and respectability of the federal govern- 
ment will essentially depend on a proper attention to these 
things, in the several states ; and there alone too the welfare 
and happiness of each citizen can be promoted. 

In making these remarks, we have perhaps kept the rea- 
der too long from the main subject of our inquiry ; but it 
has been for the purpose of shewing the incalculable value 
of political science in general, and particularly political 
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economy, the prospect of arriving at a much greater per- 
fection in it, since many obstacles have been removed ; and 
most of all, to impress on the minds of our countrymen the 
infinite importance of attending almost entirely and exclu- 
sively to the administration of the governments of the seve- 
ral states, under which they live, and the prudent regula- 
tions of their municipal concerns, and of seeking to increase 
their resources, strength, and respectability, and of guarding 
against the adoption of any measures, or system of policy, 
recommended by designing men for their own selfish ends, 
the tendency of which is not directly to accomplish those 
great objects, which we have enumerated. 

We now come to the consideration of a subject, as in- 
teresting and momentous, as any which has presented it- 
self to the politician for investigation and discussion, since 
the establishment of the government of this Commonwealth, 
namely, the late measures which have been taken by the 
Legislature preparatory for a separation of the District of 
Maine, and erecting it into an independent State, and the 
moral and political consequences, that will come from such a 
separation, if the people of the District of Maine decide by 
their votes in favour of it. Our speculations, it must be evi- 
dent to our readers, are not now made, with any expectation, 
that they may influence the decision of the people of Maine ; 
for long before they will meet the publick eye, the question of 
separation will have been decided. But we wish to avail our- 
selves of the occasion, while the attention of the publick is 
directed to the subject, to do what we are able, towards dif- 
fusing just views, in regard to it. Besides, it does not yet 
appear to us altogether certain, that the people of the Dis- 
trict will consent to the proposed separation, on the terms 
and conditions offered by the Legislature ; and, if the state 
is still to remain entire, it will be of greater consequence in 
that event, that all erroneous impressions should be removed, 
and our mutual interests known, and, by this means, a good 
understanding preserved, between Maine and Massachu- 
setts proper. We cannot but believe, notwithstanding the 
attention of the state has been frequently, and for a great 
number of years, called to the situation of the District of 
Maine, and its interests ; and several times, even to the very 
subject before us, that yet the great body of the people, 
of both parts of the state, are really, at the present moment, 
verv much in the dark on these subjects ; very ignorant of 
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the statisticks of the District of Maine, and of the mutual 
benefits and disadvantages flowing from our present con- 
nexion, or likely to result from its continuance. Perhaps 
we cannot better prepare our readers to form an opinion 
on these interesting questions, than by taking a cursory 
view of the little work of Mr. Greenleaf, which we are very 
glad to be able to recommend for their perusal. The prin- 
cipal object of the author, was to call the attention of the 
publick, and of the legislature, in particular, to the interiour 
country, to do away incorrect notions respecting the value 
of that part of the state, and to shew that " by neglect or 
mismanagement, it may be depressed almost to a cypher; 
and by judicious and efficient measures in opening the way 
and directing the attention of settlers, it may be increased 
to a degree almost beyond calculation." In doing this, he 
has extended his inquiries to the situation, geographical and 
statistical, of Maine generally, and has given us a concise 
account of the population, wealth, resources, condition, and 
character of the District, "as a guide to estimate its future 
progress and importance," as perfect, in most respects, per- 
haps, as (considering the " deficiency of documents and 
records of facts," of which he complains,) we could at pre- 
sent have any reason to expect. We cannot, however, but 
regret, that in attending to his principal object, he has omit- 
ted to notice some subjects relative to the political economy 
and statisticks of the District, and has given but a very brief 
account of others, when the means of information were 
within his reach. Mr. Greenleaf informs us, that the sub- 
ject, on which he writes, has been the object of his inqui- 
ries for many years past, and the publick are certainly, 
much indebted to him, for the pains he has taken to furnish 
information of facts so important, and yet so little known. 
We may place more confidence in these statements, which 
he makes, respecting the country, since they come from a 
man, who resides far in the interiour country near the cen- 
tre of the District, and not far from the wild lands, and 
whose pursuits, have led him to notice, and whose oppor- 
tunities have allowed him to inquire and examine into the 
state of the country in its various parts. The reader will 
find in the perusal of his work a recurrence, occasionally, 
of the same thought, in different language, which might 
have been avoided, if the writer had properly digested his 
materials ; yet on the wfyole, the view which he gives us, is 
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pretty distinct and clear; his facts are stated with candour 
and a proper degree of caution ; his remarks generally shew 
a considerable knowledge of the science of political econo- 
my, and with every part of the country, of which he at- 
tempts to give us a correct account ; and his calculations and 
reasonings, respecting the settlement and future value of the 
interiour, to which his attention seems to have been more 
particularly given, are, to say the least of them, ingenious, 
and discover a mind well accustomed to mathematical ex- 
actness, as well as to speculation, and reflection. The map, 
which accompanies the w&rk, is the most correct that has 
yet been delineated. Of that part, of which actual sur- 
veys have been made, the author informs us, that " the sea- 
coast has been laid down, in many places, by celestial ob- 
servations, and muy therefore in general, be presumed to 
be tolerably correct, but the interiour, having been survey- 
ed by different persons at different times in detached par- 
cels," from the experience of many surveyors, the want of 
regard to the variation of the needles and the inaccuracies, 
inevitably attending the admeasurement, while the country 
was covered with forests, there is found to be a disagree- 
ment between the plans of many of these detached surveys 
and the adjoining ones. These incongruous and disjointed 
plans, he has endeavoured to put together, by retrenching 
the dimensions of some, and extending those of others ; but 
he thinks, although there may be some inaccuracies in the 
relative extent and form of tracts, that few important errours 
will be found. Of the extensive interiour, which has hith- 
erto been but little explored, only a general outline is at- 
tempted. The limits on the north and east, have never been 
accurately, designated. The boundary on the map is drawn 
from a survey made by the British government, compared 
with others made by the Stale of Massachusetts, " which 
is presumed to be, although not perfectly correct, yet not 
materially far from the truth." 

The local situation and boundaries of the District, are 
too well known to need description. According to the map, 
" its length on the eastern frontier is about 210 miles, and 
on the northern about 280 miles. Its greatest length from 
north to south is abont 225 miles, and its greatest bredth 
from east to west 195 miles. It is estimated to contain 
20,882,354 acres, or 32,628 square miles. It has been pro- 
posed to alter the northern boundary line, which may 
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be done advantageously to both governments, if an equi- 
valent can be found for a portion of the lands to be ced- 
ed by us, situated in the northern extremity of the District, 
and which now interferes with the communication between 
New-Brunswick and Q,uebeck. 

Mr. Greenleaf has divided the District into various di- 
visions or sections, as he terms them, which he consid- 
ers as marked, though not in all instances, very strongly with 
a peculiarity either in the soil and products, face of the 
country, or climate. A distinction in the nature of the soil 
and productions, he thinks, may be seen with considerable 
clearness in three sections. " The first including the whole 
tract on the sea-coast, extending from ten to twenty miles 
back into the country," contains all the varieties of sandy, 
gravelly, clayey, and loamy soils frequently interspersed, 
at short distances ; seldom very rich, but in many places 
tolerably fertile. Indian corn, rye, barley, grass, &c. may 
be considered as the principal products of this section. In 
the second section, lying northerly of the former, and ex- 
tending from the sea about fifty miles, at the western, eighty 
at the central, and ninety at the eastern part of the Dis- 
trict, the soils are of similar kinds, but less frequently di- 
versified, and generally more fertile. The principal pro- 
ducts of this section are grass, Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
rye, flax, &c. The third section, including all the remain- 
ing part of Ihe District, so far as it is known, exhibits great 
diversities in the appearances of its soils. From the spe- 
cimens of its agricultural product, as far as attempts have 
been made, and from the appearance of its soil, as far as it 
has been examined, it may be concluded that it will pro- 
duce most, if not all, of the plants usually cultivated in 
other parts of the District, that wheat, barley, millet, grass, 
flax, and hemp, will be its most importanl products, and 
that some of these, more particularly wheat, will generally 
succeed here better than in most other sections of the 
country. 

In respect to the face of the country, two sections, 
distinguished by a remarkable difference in this particular, 
present themselves with sufficient force to form a prominent 
feature, in a comprehensive view of the whole. The one 
mountainous, the other moderately hilly. The mountainous 
part, consisting of about one seventh part of the district, may 
be included within a line, running from the New-Hampshire 
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line, near Saco river, in a north-easterly direction, rather 
irregularly, to the eastern branch of the Penobscot, near 
the mouth of Wanataquoik, and thence in a westerly 
direction, irregularly to the boundary of the district, near 
the source of the De Loup. The remainder of the dis- 
trict, with some few exceptions, may be considered as mo- 
derately hilly, though not uniformly so, in all its parts. 
" Viewing the surface of the district collectively, it will 
appear, that its most elevated part is near the north-western 
angle, from which it declines, with some degree of regu- 
larity, in every direction, to the extreme parts." 

In regard to the climate, different parts of Maine exhibit 
considerable differences, but have not been made the subject 
of sufficient observation, our author says, to mark their ex- 
tent and shades of difference, with much precision. He 
imagines, that the whole district may be divided into four 
sections, nearly parallel with the sea-coast. " In the 
first, which may be considered to extend about twenty miles 
from the sea," the seasons are more fluctuating than else- 
where. Sudden transitions " from heat to cold, and from 
drought to fogs and rain" in the summer, and " from cold 
and snow to thaws and rain-storms" in the winter, " are not 
unfrequent." In the south-west part, where the surface of 
the earth is more cleared of forests and cultivated, the 
summers are warmer, and the winters are less regular than 
in the north-east part. The second division, "extending 
about twenty miles farther into the countrj ," is not " mate- 
rially different from the former," " except that the seasons 
are more regular both in winter and summer," " and it pre- 
serves a uniformity with itself throughout its whole extent." 
In the third section, extending as far as any settlements 
have been made, the summers are cooler, and less subject 
to droughts, or to long and heavy rains, and are more uni^ 
form in their temperature, and the winters are longer and 
more severe. In the western part of this section, the 
frosts disappear later in the spring, and come on earlier in 
the autumn, and the northwest winds are, for some months 
every year, more frequent and violent, than in the eastern 
part. Of the fourth section, comprehending all the 
unsettled part of the district, very little is known. At the 
French settlement, on the St. John, the summers are favour- 
able to the cultivation of most of the vegetables cultivated 
in other parts of Maine, Indian corn excepted. The wea- 
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ther in the winter, is cold and serene, but not so boisterous 
as on the north-western part of the district. Of the climate 
of thejjdistrict generally, Mr. Greenleaf says, " in all parts, 
where any considerable progress has been made in cultiva- 
tion, the length and heat of the summer is sufficient for the 
production of most, if not all, the fruits and vegetables 
cultivated in New-England generally." " In some parts, 
however, Indian corn, and the plants of a more tender kind, 
which require a greater and more uniform degree of heat, 
are frequently injured, and sometimes destroyed, by the 
frosts late in the spring and early in the autumn." " In the 
winter, the snow covers the ground to a considerable 
depth; its continuance is from two months, in some parts, 
to four, and, in some instances, five months in others." 
On the sea-coast its continuance is shorter, and not so regu- 
lar as in the " interiour ;" nor is the average depth so great. 
"The summers also exhibit a corresponding character," 
being at times " warmer, though more unsteady near the 
sea, and more uniform and temperate in the interiour." 
" The air is pure and salubrious, and although subject to 
considerable change, at times, yet this is not so great as in 
many parts of New-England." We think, with Mr. Green- 
leaf, that (here are no permanent causes, that can make the 
climate very materially to differ from that of Massachusetts 
proper, New-Hampshire, or Vermont. The facts, which 
he states, shew clearly, that a great alteration has been pro- 
duced, by clearing up the wilderness and cultivating the 
lands, by which the earth has been opened to the influence 
of the rays of the sun, and the fens and swamps have been 
dried, a change which has been produced by a similar cause 
in every state in the union. 

One fact iu particular, which he relates, shews how very 
much the general temperature of a country depends on 
causes, within or near it. " Near the centre of the district, 
and beyond all the settlements yet made, if we except the 
few near the river St. John, is a tract containing about 
400,000 acres, in which the snow is usually gone, and the 
leaves appear on the trees two or three weeks earlier in the 
spring ; and the weather in the summer, particularly during 
the night, is sensibly much warmer than in any part of the 
surrounding country, within forty or fifty miles of it. The 
only observable difference between this and the adjacent 
country, to which the difference in climate can be readily 
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referred, is, that the earth's surface is more exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, than in any other part of the country 
of equal extent. In the autumn of the year 1798, a tre- 
mendous hurricane swept over this tract, and levelled with 
the earlh nearly all the trees then standing, since which, 
fires kindled by the Indians and other hunters, have over- 
run the most of it, and in many places cleared the surface. 
A young growth has arisen, but it is not yet, in many places, 
sufficient to shade the ground so as to prevent, in any great 
degree, the direct action of the rays of the sun upon it." 
"It has been examined lately," says Mr. Greenleaf, "by 
several enterprising farmers and intelligent observers, with a 
view of making settlements within or near it, and they have 
unanimously given this the preference to any other tract in 
the vicinity. Some of them have begun their improvements, 
and anticipate the most favourable result." 

This fact, in connexion with the kn»wn temperature of 
the climate where the French families are settled, near the 
Matawascah, shews how far the interiour country generally, 
by clearing and tilling the lands, even to a small extent, may 
be made to support and bring to perfection most of the 
vegetables, if not all of them, that are commonly raised in 
the other parts of the state. Indeed it must happen here, 
as in all other parts of the district, where plants that once 
could, (if we may credit the accounts of the people, who 
first settled there,) by no means be brought to perfection, 
are now cultivated with success. And when we compare 
the geographical situation of Maine with other countries 
under the same parallels of latitude, and find that those cir- 
cumstances of a permanent nature, which usually affect the 
temperature of the climate of a country, are very similar in 
both ; when we consider what the climate of those coun- 
tries once was, and the astonishing effects which the pro- 
gress of cultivation, an increased population, and the culti- 
vation of the lands have at length produced ; when we are 
told, that a climate almost as dreary and cold as the frozen, 
twilight regions, around the arctick circle, has yielded to 
the axe and the plough, we can see no very good reason to 
doubt, that in some future day, when all our immense forests 
are cleared, the country as thickly peopled, and the lands 
in a state of as high cultivation as they now are in Europe, 
Maine, in common with all New-England, will have a climate 
much milder, more temperate, and more salubrious ; and, 
from the natural fertility of her soil, we may reasonably 
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expect she will then, under the genial influence of the sun, 
yield to her inhabitants "all the rich luxuries of the vege-' 
table kingdom." 

As it respects the soil and vegetable productions of Maine, 
generally considered, Mr. Greenleaf says, " there is not a 
material difference between Maine, and other parts of the 
New-England states. The soil is quite as good on an 
average, and perhaps better ; there is as little waste land, 
and every circumstance is as favourable to agricultural pur- 
suits, if not more so." In the part of the district that is 
settled, he reckons, that on an average, there is to each 
1000 acres 838 acres of improveable lands, 102 acres 
of waste land, 47 covered with water, and 13 acres oc- 
cupied by roads. From the returns of the assessors, 
it appears, that the average product of bread-stuff per 
acre from the lands employed by tillage, is about seventeen 
bushels ; but it is well known, that the valuation so taken, is 
much too low ; nor does it extend to the products of the 
new lands, on which a Considerable quantity of bread-stuff 
is raised ; so that it gives but a very imperfect and incor- 
rect account of the products of the whole district. There 
is, indeed, some difference between the crops produced 
here, and the crops in other parts of New-England, the 
best crops being much greater, and the common crops much 
smaller ; but Mr. Greenleaf attributes this more to cultiva- 
tion, than any other cause. " In very few instances," says 
our author, " is the land cultivated to a degree, which will 
exhibit a fair specimen of what it is capable of producing, 
if the best and most economical methods of husbandry were 
pursued." On (he sea-board the crops of wheat vary, from 
seven to twelve bushels per acre, and, in the interiour, from 
fifteen to forty bushels. In the eastern part, Indian corn 
may be rated at from twenty to thirty bushels, and, in the 
western, from thirty to forty bushels per acre. In the most 
northerly settlements, (be quantity of wheat raised is con- 
siderably higher than in other parts ; the average crop, near 
the north-eastern frontier, is thirty-three bushels per acre, 
and in Penobscot, there have heen crops of forty, and even 
sixty bushels per acre. 

We have been more particular in noting every thing 
remarkable as to the climate, soil, and productions, since 
the climate has been represented and believed by many, to 
be most unfavourable to vegetation, and uncomfortable to 
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man, and the soil barren and fruitless, in an uncommon 
degree. This was the chief complaint of the emigrants, 
who lately flocked, like their birds of passage, in such num- 
bers to (he southern and western States ; and, before the 
termination of the late war, it bad, indeed, become quite a 
prevailing sentiment, among the inhabitants of the district. 
We are inclined to think, however, that the general gloom 
which had then, for several years, overspread the whole 
country, by reason of the measures of the federal govern- 
ment, damped the spirits of the people of Maine, more 
especially than any other part of the United States, and 
brought on a sort of melancholy despondency, which made 
them look upon every thing around them only on the dark 
side, and attribute to their local situation and permanent 
causes, what in reality grew out of the temporary state of 
the whole nation. In this gloomy state of things, every east 
wind that blew, every fog that rose from the ocean, seemed 
unusually dismal and insupportable, and induced a melan- 
choly reverie on their unhappy condition. But the return 
of peace, and the revival of commerce will, we trust, drive 
away these melancholy thoughts from their minds, as the 
sun dissipates the fogs that sometimes envelop their coun- 
try. 

The population of Maine, at the last census, was 228,767". 
It may be doubled whether the late emigration from there, 
which, for a time, was going on even to an alarming degree, 
has not, for these six years past, more than counterbalanced 
the increase by migration thither, so as to occasion a loss 
to Maine of part of her natural increase. If not, the num- 
ber of inhabitants computed at the usual rate of increase 
throughout the United States, without allowing for any 
increase by migration into the district, is now not far from 
273,157 ; but probably 270,000 is quite as near the truth. 
The increase from emigration, from 1772 until 1810, to- 
gether with the natural increase, was never less than four 
anil an half per cent, and the mean ratio of increase was 
six per cent. Mr. Greenleaf believes, that by judicious 
encouragement, it might be kept up to that in future, if not 
raised higher : but this must depend on so many contingen- 
cies, that we can, by no calculations, expect to arrive to any 
great degree of certainty respecting it, although very pro- 
bable conjectures may be made. The almost inveterate 
prejudice, that has been entertained against the climate and 
Vol. HI. No. 9. 48 
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soil, the extravagant representations that have been imposed 
upon the people of New-England, by the speculators in 
lands in the western country, relative to the flattering pros- 
peels which the country affords to emigrants, and the un- 
common effect of the late unfortunate condition of Maine, 
by depriving her of the benefits resulting from commerce, 
have operated unfavourably, in turning the current of emi- 
gration from the New-England states, during the war, almost 
wholly to the westward, as well as in causing the emigration 
we have mentioned, from Maine itself. The rage for emi- 
gration to the western States, however, has very considera- 
bly abated. Peace, and the return of commerce, have 
opened new scenes of action and enterprise to the inha- 
bitants of this part of the country, and led them to make 
a more just estimation of its natural advantages. 

Those who left their friends and a comfortable establish- 
ment, to seek an imaginary Eden in the state of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, or Tennessee, have been lamentably 
disappointed. They did not find the blissful paradise they 
expected. They found no rivers flowing with "milk and 
honey," no lands, yielding the bounties of nature, without 
" the sweat of the brow," and no sylvan deities to cheer 
their labours and alleviate their toils, in subduing the wilds 
of these newly settled countries. They found, in fact, 
what has always been found in a greater or less degree, to 
be the case, in regard to every new country, that the natu- 
ral advantages of the soil and climate had been exagerated, 
beyond all reasonable bounds, and, in addition to this, that 
the inhabitants, who had settled there, were an heterogeneous 
mass, composed principally of enterprising men of divers 
characters, who "came there with desperate fortunes from 
every state in the Union, and almost every country on the 
western shores of Europe." The habits of these people, 
and the state of society, so different from that, to which they 
had been accustomed, and a state of things, in every respect 
so much the reverse of that, which they anticipated, ren- 
dered the situation of many so extremely unhappy, as to 
cause them to regret their removal, and induced a conside- 
rable number, who possessed the means, and whose situa- 
tion would admit of it, (which was not the condition of 
every one,) to return, and after all, settle down with perfect 
contentment, in the very place, which they left with the 
most bitter complaints. This has taught a very useful 
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lesson fo those, who are too fond of novelty, and too ready, 
without any reasonable hope, to look for happiness in a 
change of place ; and we presume they will profit by it. 

When we take this circumstance into consideration, and 
consider also, that at its present rate of increase by emigra- 
tions from all the southern Atlantick states, as well as from 
New-England, the whole western country must, in a very 
short time, be so thickly settled, that the price of lands 
will rise beyond the means of most emigrants, and even 
emigration begin there also; that the emigrations from all 
the old states is annually and rapidly increasing with their 
population; and consider, too, the difficulties necessarily 
attending a removal to a distant country ; the proximity of 
Maine to the other parts of New-England ; the similarity 
that exists in the habits, character, and pursuits of all the 
people of this part of the union ; and the advantages, which 
Maine affords for their favourite pursuits, commerce, and 
the fisheries; we may, with some confidence conclude, 
should every thing else remain as favourable as at the 
present time, and reasonable encouragement be offered, by 
judicious measures for that purpose, that a very considera- 
ble proportion of the people, who annually emigrate from 
other parts of New-England, will hereafter be induced to 
settle in the district of Maine. New-York may, indeed, 
for a short time afford room and encouragement to emigrants 
from this part of the country ; but, by its present rapid 
increase of population, every inducement, now offered to 
settle there, will soon be taken away. 

Mr. Greenleaf supposes, the average number of inha- 
bitants in the several New-England states, at the time when 
the surplus population began to emigrate, was about forty 
to a square mile, although the agricultural, and slave-holding 
States cannot retain their whole population so long. If the 
inhabitants are left to pursue those occupations, which their 
interest requires, and their situation admits, he thinks Maine 
will support a population as great as any of the other Stales. 
At the rate of three per cent, annual increase, she will have 
this average number in about thirty-four years, and, at the 
rate of six per cent, in twenty-four years. The migration 
info Maine, from 1790 to 1810, has amounted to from 21,00 
to 2,600 annually, all from the New-England states, and 
most of them from Massachusetts, and New-Hampshire. 
The whole emigration, during that period, from New- 
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England, has amounted to, from 16,700 to 21,600; and Mr. 
Greenleaf supposes, it will amount to, from 24,000 to 26,000, 
for twenty or thirty years to come. The emigrations from 
Massachusetts, in the same time, have been from 8,400 
to 9,400, and must exceed that, in future. It seems, 
therefore, that only one eighth of the emigration from New- 
England, or only half the emigration from Massachusetts 
has, heretofore, been sufficient to keep up the migration 
into Maine, at the rate before mentioned. From this we 
may form some opinion, respecting the effect, which, with 
proper encouragement, the increasing emigration from the 
Netf-England States might have, in peopling the District of 
Maine. It must not be forgotten, however, that the lands 
best situated for many purposes are now mostly occupied; 
that, in some of. the counties, a surplus population is already 
produced, and that the new lands, on which emigrants would 
choose to settle, are very remote from the sea-coast ; which 
may have some effect in diminishing the migration into the 
district in future. It seems, from Mr. Greenleaf's state- 
ment, that the number of adventurers into the wilderness, 
has, for several years, been gradually decreasing. He thinks, 
however, it has not arisen altogether from their re/note 
situation, but partly from the distress occasioned, by com- 
mercial res'rictions and* war, which "paralised the enter- 
prise and blighted the hopes" of the people, and mostly 
from a want of proper encouragement, and from impedi- 
ments, occasioned by the injudicious conduct of the landed 
proprietors. 

The commonwealth, if would seem from Mr. Greenleaf's 
account, by the course of policy, it has adopted, as to the 
eastern lands, by selling them to non-residents ; throwing a 
a great quantity into the market, at the same time ; 
requiring, by the terms of sale, conditions that could not 
possibly, under existing circumstances, be performed ; 
making no provisions to prevent the different proprietors 
from throwing obstacles in the way of each other, either by 
carelessness or design ; and thus producing a general laxity 
in their exertions ; has defeated the chief object it had in 
view, and checked the settling* of the inferiour, without 

* We have made frequent use of the word settle, and its derivatives, 
in a different sen«e from any, that is given in any lexicon, we have seen. 
Settle, settlers, etc. are in common use in this country, when we speak 
of felling the forest trees, and clearing, cultivating, and peopling toe 
lands in the wilderness. 
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even gaining any thing considerable, in point of revenue, 
from the proceeds of the sales, nor by any means equal to 
the mischief produced. The illiberal and injudicious con- 
duct of the landed proprietors has greatly increased the 
evil. 

" Of the great body of the landholders at the present 
day," says Mi . Greenleaf, "some purchased with a view 
of retaining the land for a time, in expectation of immense 
profits from the sale, when the country about them should 
become improved and peopled, by the exertions of others, 
without any trouble of their own ; others for planting set- 
tlements in the wilderness immediately ; others to lay up a 
part of their surplus property for the benefit of their poste- 
rity ; others, again, only to speculate on the avidity of 
those, who were seeking to purchase while the demand was 
raging, and some became unwilling purchasers, because they 
had no other way to secure large debts." "Of all these," 
(as might reasonably have been expected,) " by far the 
greater part have expended nothing, or next to nothing, in 
making improvements and encouraging settlements, and, in 
most instances, where any improvements have been made, a 
large sum has been drawn from the active capital of the 
district in the shape of an increased price on their lands." 
This has retarded, in a great degree, the settlement of the 
interiour country ; ind Mr. Greenleaf thinks from this con- 
tinued exhaustion of the active capital, much injury in 
future will arise. 

Of the commerce of Maine, Mr. Greenleaf has not 
given us a very minute statement. " It consists princi- 
pally in exports of lumber, fish, potash, beef, pork, 
bread-stuff, and a small share of manufactures, and in 
imports of colonial produce from the West-Indies, and 
manufactured articles with salt, hemp, iron, etc. from Europe 
and other parts." The amount of revenue for three years, 
ending 1807, collected in the district, was 1,165,368 dol- 
lars, and for the three succeeding years, 618,f72 dollars. 
But, since many articles of her domestick as well as 
foreign produce are carried to Massachusetts and other 
States, either for exportation or consumption, and many 
domestick articles of other States, and foreign produce are 
imported through the medium of Massachusetts proper, this 
furnishes no conclusive evidence of the amount of the whole 
trade. "That Maine possesses abundant resources for 
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foreign commerce," says Mr. Greenleaf, " cannot be doubt- 
ed. In her present stale, were the attention of her inhabit- 
ants sufficiently directed to agriculture, she must export large 
quantities of beef, pork, flour, corn, etc. Her supply of 
lumber and materials for potash is immense, and her 
resources for the fisheries almost inexhaustible. Her situa- 
tion, too, is peculiarly favourable. The numerous rivers, 
by which she is intersected, afford a conveyance for lumber, 
etc. to the market, and perhaps no country of equal extent 
possesses more or better harbours." 

The statement of the manufactures is taken from the 
decennial valuation, which is supposed to fall far short of 
the whole amount, especially as many articles are entirely 
omitted. By this valuation it appears, that " in all those 
articles, which may be considered of prime necessity, 
Maine far exceeds her proportion, when compared with the 
average of the United States. In the establishments for 
carding wool, dressing cloth, and making nails, and in the 
manufacture of wood, hats, soap, hides and skins dressed, 
and cordage, Maine particularly exceeds her proportion. 

The relative wealth of the district, compared with Massar 
chusetts proper, as deduced from the census, appears to 
have gradually increased very much since 178*2, but not in 
proportion to her population. In 1782, the wealth of Maine 
was to Massachusetts as ninety three to 907, and in 1810, 
as 234 to 766. The wealth, on an average to each indi- 
vidual, at the former period, was as 598 to 1075, and at the 
latter, as 716 to 1 136. The decrease of the average amount 
of individual wealth, is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
great number of poor immigrants, who have swoln the popu- 
lation, without adding much to the wealth of the district. 
The actual wealth of the district for several years past, has 
not probably increased in proportion with that of Massa- 
chusetts proper. It has always fluctuated with commerce, 
and depended, in a considerable degree, on the use of for- 
eign capital, furnished to those engaged in the fisheries, the 
lumber trade, and the manufacturing of potash, which has 
given a stimulus to industry, and even benefitted the agri- 
culturist, but which, with the decline of commerce, has 
been gradually withdrawn. 

Mr. Greenleaf has given us a pretty general description 
of the interiour, partly, as he says, from personal knowledge, 
and partly, from a comparison of the accounts of all, who 
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have traversed it. It contains, according to his estimation, 
not far from 16,031,000 acres, about 4,352,000 of which 
belong to individuals, and 11,779,000 to the State. In 
some parts, settlements are beginning, but in the whole, there 
are not more than 1500 families. On the western side of 
the district, is a tract extending east to theKennebeck, and 
north to the heads of the Chaudiere, rugged and mountain- 
ous, the climate is inclement, and the lands are generally 
not good. It will sustain less population, and affords less 
advantages for agriculture, than any other part of the 
district. The tract extending from this eastward to the 
Penobscot, and north to the head of its eastern branch, is 
the reverse of it, and contains a great proportion of good 
land, and is favourable to all the purposes of agriculture. 
The tract, east of the Penobscot and south of Passama- 
quoddy and Schoodick lakes, is not so uniformly good ; its 
proximity to the sea and the rivers, that intersect it, how- 
ever, afford facilities and inducements to the farmer, supe- 
riour to any in any other part of the district of equal extent. 
Between the Passadumkeag and Mefawamkeag, is a large 
proportion of good land. North of this is a large tract of 
low swampy lands, extending nearly fifty miles on the Me- 
fawamkeag. On the east and west of this, are large tracts 
of excellent land. The country, watered by the St. John 
and its branches, forming the greatest section of the 
interiour, is generally good land, and on the banks of the 
rivers 'are some very rich intervals. The interiour, on the 
whole, collectively considered, Mr. Greenleaf thinks, is as 
rich in point of soil, and has as little waste land as any part 
of New-England of the same extent ; and there is no terri- 
tory in the United States, that affords so many advantages 
for communication with different markets, already establish- 
ed and flourishing. The country is intersected, in every 
direction, by the Kennebeck, Schoodick, Penobscot, and 
St. John, and their numerous branches, which afford a 
means of conveyance to the fide waters, as well as offer the 
means of an extensive internal communication, between 
various parts of the district. Mr. Greenleaf undertakes to 
shew the facility, with which, by canals and locks, such 
communications in many places might be made, and the 
great advantage that would result therefrom to the state, in 
the increased value of the lands. 
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The lands, in towns and plantations incorporated, 
amount to 4,850,356 acres, and Mr. Greenleaf estimates 
their value per acre, when they are settled (so (hat on 
an average, there are twenty persons to a square mile) 
to be not less than twenty-seven dollars, at the lowest 
rate of agricultural improvement, though he thinks, a 
greater or less degree of population does not always in- 
crease the value proportionately. In regard to the value of 
the wild lands, there is a great variety of opinions ; and it 
depends on all the contingencies, that relate to the settling 
of that territory. To ascertain the present value, by a 
calculation of those contingencies, Mr. Greenleaf first 
divides the country into twenty imaginary sections, and 
each section into thirty-two townships, each about six 
miles square. He estimates the value of land at two 
dollars per acre, when each section contains forty fami- 
lies to a town, and the country is populating at a rate, 
that would cause the whole to be settled, in five, or 
seven years. He supposes the money expended for the 
lands to be laid out in improvements, the persons settling 
in each town to occupy, when settled to that extent, 4000 
acres, and allows the same quantity for waste lands, leaving 
in each township, about 15,000 acres. One township, thus 
seltled, would be worth then, 30,000 dollars, and the whole 
section 960,000 dollars. On the supposition, that the 
migration into the district should be as great as from 1790 
to 1805, one section would be filled to this extent every 
five years, if one half the emigrants settle on the new lands, 
as they have done heretofore, on an average. The whole 
District would then be thus settled in 100 years; and the 
present worth of 960,000 dollars, payable every five years 
for 100 years, being 2,830,700 dollars. The present value 
of the whole wild land, on this supposition, would be about 
seventeen and an half cents per acre. But, if the migra- 
tion should be no greater than from 1800 to 1810, each 
section would not be settled in less than seven years, 
and the whole of the interiour country in 140 years. On 
this last supposition, the value of the lands would at present 
be only twelve cenls per acre. But Mr. Greenleaf sup- 
poses, that by judicious measures and proper encourage- 
ment, one half at least of the whole annual emigration 
from the New-England States, might be invited to settle in 
the District of Maine ; and provided that should average 
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twelve .thousand persons annually, and the same average 
proportion settle on the new lands, then each section 
would be settled in about one year, and the whole interiour in 
a little less than twenty-two years, and the present value of 
the wild lands, on that supposition, could not be less than 
sixty-seven and a half cents per acre. But long before the 
whole interiour would be peopled, at either of the rates be- 
fore mentioned, many of the towns, having the number of 
families required, would still (and mostly from that circum- 
stance) offer advantages far superiour to any, for agricultural 
purposes, in any other part of the interiour country ; and the 
lands would still be considerably cheap, so as to induce 
many to settle on them in preference to the wild lands. Mr. 
Greenleaf thinks, the number who may be induced to settle 
in them, rather than venture on the new lands, together with 
their natural increase of population, will cause many of them 
to be fully peopled, while the settlement of the whole is in 
progress, aniHhat this, with the increasing demand for lands 
which would then exist, must greatly increase the value of 
the whole territory, beyond the rate at which he has esti- 
mated it. 

The expenditures, that would be necessary to increase 
the migration to Maine, and effect the peopling of the wild 
lands n the period last mentioned, Mr. Greenleaf thinks would 
be much more than compensated by the increase in the value 
of the lands above the highest supposed rate per acre, 
the revenue to be afforded by (axes on the additional popu- 
lation, the wealth that would be brought into the state, or 
acquired by the labours of the emigranis, after they go 
thither, and the physical strength, and resources, which 
would result therefrom to the state. If the state tax, 
(which, on an average to each person, is now about nine- 
teen cents,) were increased, so that the average tax on 
each individual should be twenty-seven cents, it would not 
be burdensome, nor would the average individual assess- 
ment be so great, as that, on which the present annual tax 
was first calculated. And if the sum of five hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand dollars were appropriated for the 
purpose abovementioned, it might thus be refunded in 
twenty-two years, by the annual assessment on the persons 
migrating to and settling in the District. Should this sum 
be found insufficient, and even the sum of eight million nine 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, (being the difference 
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between the present value of the wild lands and their value 
at the highest supposed rate per acre, to which they might 
be raised,) be thought necessary, this might-be expended in 
portions of seven hundred and forty-one thousand annually, 
giving to each township, a3 its share, progressively, as set- 
tlements should be made, the sum of twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred dollars; and even under all this expense, 
Mr. Greenleaf thinks the state would (besides the full worth 
of the lands, under the present circumstances,) realise a great 
benefit horn the consequent increase of its resources, strength, 
and respectability. But if, trusting to fortuitous events to 
effect a reflux of the current of emigration to Maine, her 
inhabitants should be left to force their own way into the 
wilderness, as the increasing density of her population shall 
compel some of the most indigent of them to go thither itt 
quest of the means of subsistance, the consequence will be a 
slow and tedious progress of the settlements; the people 
who may settle there, will be able to pay but little for their 
lands, will make no improvements, and add little or nothing 
to the value of the remainder of the territory. Whatever 
sum may be finally realised from the whole sales in this way, 
will be received at such a distance of time to come, that its 
present worth will be quite inconsiderable, and the lowest 
estimate of the value of the wild lands, at twelve cents per 
acre, quite too high. According to the encouragement to 
be given, therefore, Mr. G. imagines the value of the interiour 
country will vibrate between one million and eleven million 
dollars, and that not only the wealth, influence, and dignity of 
the state, but the moral character of the people, may be af- 
fected by the measures that may be taken in relation to this 
important subject. 

"If then," he says in the conclusion "aside from the 
consideration of mere revenue, it should be admitted, that 
the preserving to Massachusetts the most respectable part of 
her surplus population, with a share of that of the neighbour- 
ing states, to which she is allied by every tie of local situa- 
tion, kindred habit, social and religious institution, and feel- 
ings, reciprocity of interests, and community of danger, is in 
any degree of probability attainable, by liberal and judicious 
measures, to open and improve the vacant territory, and de- 
velop its latent advantages ; if the same measures may be 
made to tend directly, and indirectly, to ameliorate the moral 
character of the people, as unquestionably may be the case ; 
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and if superadding also, the consideration of the eventual 
wealth, physical strength, and stability to be derived from 
this accession of numbers and character, the object is more 
than sufficient 10 counterbalance any expenditures, which 
the increased price, and the anticipated interest on the 
eventual sales of the land may be expected to refund, it 
must be evident, that the present actors on the stage of life 
in this commonwealth, have an object before them demand- 
ing their deepest attention ; the future interest of the state 
will be affected in a peculiar manner, by the exertions, or the 
neglect of the present day, and a high degree of responsi- 
bility rests on those who shall suffer to pass unimproved, the 
opportunities now before them, and undischarged, the im- 
portant trust devolved on them for the benefit of their pos- 
terity." 

It may perhaps be thought, that Mr. Greenleaf is a 
a little visionary in his speculative opinions, and too san- 
guine in his expectation of legislative aid, as well as of the 
consequences that might result from the policy, which he 
recommends. As it regards legislative encouragement, it 
is certain, that before the people of this state would be will- 
ing to authorize the expenditure of the sum last mentioned, 
they would require very conclusive evidence, that their 
money would, in some shape or other, be soon realised 
again ; and it will be difficult to remove all doubt from a 
subject involving so many contingencies. It would take 
some time, also, to do away former prejudices entirely, and 
convince emigrants of the advantages that may be realised, 
in settling on the wild lands, under any encouragement the 
legislature might give. And it would seem, at first view, 
that when any considerable part of such avast extent of ter- 
ritory should be partly peopled, so as to offer greater ad- 
vantages, and hold forth better prospects to the farmer, 
than the rest, and yet, at a very low price, it would absorb 
the whole number of emigrants for many years, or leave, at 
most, but very few, whose desperate condition would drive 
them into the uncultivated wilderness. This would not, 
however, make a great difference in the benefits, lo result to 
the state, if the supposed number of emigrants could be an- 
nually invited to settle, on some part of the now uncultivat- 
ed lands, as the value of lands must increase with the popu- 
lation, as well as must the resources of the state. And 
when we consider the rapid growth of the population of new 
countries, by natural increase, the great number of emigrants 
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that will be supplied from other parts of the district, from 
the now very populous territories, which border on the 
north and east of it, and all the circumstances that will be 
likely in future, with proper encouragement given, 10 persuade 
emigrants, from other parts of New-England, to settle in 
Maine, we are almost inclined to believe, that Mr. Greenleat's 
calculations concerning the peopling of the country, if such 
encouragement be given, are not so very extravagant and 
unreasonable. It must be recollected, however, that no 
calculations, respecting the peopling and consequent value 
of the wild lands can be made, without some uncertainty, 
arising from the fluctuating, ever-varying state of human af- 
fairs, and the future changes, which in our own government, 
as well as in every other, may materially affect the welfare 
of the people. We can hardly reckon with safety on the 
stability of any given situation of things, from year to year, 
much less for twenty, and still less for an hundred and forty 
years to come. What revolutions may intervene, what 
new order of things may arise, what will be the future situ- 
ation of Maine, or even of the union, in any considerable 
length of time, it is on this account difficult to prognosticate. 
We ought not, however, to augur ill, and surely we ought 
not to relax in our exertions for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the community, from any doubts we may have that 
events, now entirely beyond our ken, may happen to defeat 
our labours. 

We have taken this view of Mr. Greenleaf's book, chiefly 
to call the attention of our readers to the situation, resour- 
ces, and growing importance of the District of Maine, and 
to enable them from these data, better to appreciate justly 
the mutual advantages and disadvantages, arising from the 
political connexion of Massachusetts and Maine, under one 
government, and the consequences that will flow from the 
contemplated separation, if effected in the manner, and on 
the terms and conditions, for which the legislature at their 
last session provided. This is a subject, which opens to us 
a boundless field of inquiry, and is deeply interesting to 
every individual in the commonwealth. Here no trifling, or 
temporary objects — no uncertain benefit — no local feelings, 
prejudices or interests inconsistent with the publick good — 
no political antipathies — and no purposes connected with the 
interests of any party, ought to have the smallest influence 
on our minds. We ought not to look to the present only, 
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but to the future. It should be remembered, that on the 
opinions, which may be entertained, and the course which may 
be taken, in this momentous business, will depend, perhaps, 
in a greater degree than we anticipate, the fate of millions ; 
that it may deeply affect not only the interest and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the commonwealth, now on the stage of 
life, but may reach in its baneful influence, to posterity, and 
become a cause of the greatest mischief hereafter, when ihe 
little, busy, meddlesome, short-sighted, politician of the day, 
with his ephemeral projects, is gone and forgotten. 

In the light, in which we have viewed the subject, we 
cannot but deeply regret, that an opinion should be enter- 
tained by any of the people of Maine or Massachusetts, that 
the time has arrived when it is necessary 1o prepare the way 
for a dissolution of the political connexion between us, un- 
der which we have grown up and prospered, and oblained a 
high rank in the nation ; but much more do we regret, that 
the warmest advocates of the measure should not have been 
content to reason candidly and fairly, but should have 
thought it expedient, in order to gain proselytes, to resort to 
false statements and sophistry, to create in the minds of the 
ignorant and credulous, wrong notions, and improper feel- 
ings, on a subject of so much weight, and consequence. 
If, by submitting the question to the people, it was intended 
that the wisdom and expediency of the measure should be 
tested, surely one-sided statements and false representations, 
made to those, who from necessity are oftentimes obliged to 
take up with any opinion that comes in their way, the fallacy 
of which, they have neither time, nor the means to detect, 
must be extremely pernicious, and therefore shew no very ho- 
nest, or good intentions, in those, who obtrude them upon 
the publick. We would not, however, be understood to 
apply our remarks indiscriminately to all those, who are in 
favour of a separation ; for we believe there are many re- 
spectable men in the community, who, with great integrity. 
very seriously differ in their opinions respecting the expe- 
diency, and the consequences of it. Its consequences, we are 
apt to believe, have not been very fully examined, and many 
(particularly the inhabitants of Massachusetts Proper) after 
having heard an incessant din and clamour for a great num- 
ber of years, have been persuaded there must be some real 
cause of complaint, and that, injurious as the consequences 
may be, it has become really expedient, and almost absp- 
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lutely necessary, to listen to what they suppose to be the 
voice of a great majority of the people. The subject has 
been agitated, sometimes with more, and sometimes with 
less zeal, ever since the year 1T85. Conventions have 
been held, and pamphlets published, and every exertion 
made by the friends of a separation, to gain over the peo- 
ple. The legislature at length thought it expedient, a few 
years ago, to submit the question to the people of the Dis- 
trict, that the opinion of that part of the state, on this sub- 
ject, might be known. The result convinced them of that, 
which it was not difficult to discover, that all the noise and 
clamour that had been made, proceeded from a few busy, 
aspiring men, and those under their influence, desirous of 
preferment and the emoluments of office ; and many of 
whom seemed to think that the promotion of their own per- 
sonal interests, was advancing the best interests of the state. 
For even after all their diligence and zeal, in endeavouring 
to enlist the feelings of the people in their cause, the great 
body of the District seemed to be content with their situa- 
tion, and not more than the small number of three thousand 
jive hundred were found to be in favour of the project. 
The question has been again recently submitted in the same 
manner to the people, and by the returns of votes, as 
stated by the committee of the legislature, it appears -that 
the number in favour of the measure now has much increas- 
ed, but does not amount to even one fourth part of the 
legal voters in the District. 

The most obvious conclusion that can be drawn from 
this last trial, is, that a very large proportion of the people 
in Maine, are still entirely satisfied with their present con- 
dition, ana know not enough of the advantages, or evils, 
which will attend the measure, to feel much concern about 
it, or take any active part, either to prevent, or promote 
the separation. And now, when we consider the exertions 
which have been made by an active, enterprising body of men, 
for these more than thirty years, to work up the feelings 
of the people to demand a separation — by setting forth, and 
exaggerating every imaginary advantage, and conjuring up 
every phantom, that it could be supposed would, in any 
shape cause alarm — by going from town to town, entering 
the cottage of the farmer, and the workshop of the mecha- 
nick — flattering the pride of some, and appealing to the lo- 
cal interests of others — publishing pamphlets and essays in 
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the newspapers — creating jealousies, antipathies and ani- 
mosities, and fostering local prejudices — preaching every 
where the evils of the present government and the wonder- 
ful effects of a change — all calculated to enkindle the zeal of 
many, and allay the fears and apprehensions of all — and when 
we consider too, the love of innovation — the aptness to expect 
to better their condition by it — and the almost puerile fond- 
ness of seeing something in motion, even at the hazard of 
their dearest interests — which is the. strong characteristick 
of the great mass of the people in every government — we 
are not at all surprised to find the number of the discon- 
tented has increased ; but on the contrary, are astonished 
to find that it is now so small. And this circumstance 
furnishes pretty strong grounds of belief, that there is not 
any substantial cause of complaint against the present sys- 
tem of government, and no very good reasons for the dis- 
solution, of our political connexion. Eise why have not the 
people long ago, universally discovered them and complain- 
ed ? If the connexion has really been so very prejudicial to 
them, why have they all this while, been so generally con- 
tented under if. 

From this view of the subject, we cannot but think, that 
the legislature was a little more hasty than the occasion re- 
quired, in immediately submitting the self-same question 
again to the people, and seemingly giving countenance to, 
and encouraging the advocates of a separation, by making, 
without a moments delay, all the preliminary arrangements 
for it, as if it were an event that were desireahle, and would 
certainly happen. If the return of votes was not consid- 
ered as a very distinct expression of the will of the people, 
the business might at least have been deferred, until that 
was more fully known. But if the question must be sub- 
mitted in any shape, why, we may well ask, was it not sub- 
?nitted to the whole people? Have not the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts Proper the same interest in the great ques- 
tion, as the people of Maine, and the same right to know, 
and to have a voice in settling the terms and conditions, 
on which the political compact between them is to be dis- 
solved ? Or have the legislature any more power to act 
for the one than for the other ? To say Ihe least, the le- 
gislature, by the act referred to, have undertaken to exer- 
cise their power in an unusual manner, and in a way, which 
has very naturally brought into discussion some points* 
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relative to the political compacts and fundamental laws, 
which form the basis of our state and federal governments, 
hitherto but little considered, but which it is of the highest 
consequence to have rightly understood and settled. Here 
then let us stop for a moment, to inquire whether a sepa* 
rate and independent state can be erected within this 
commonwealth, consistently with the fundamental laws of 
the State, and of the Union, without the consent of the ma- 
jority of the whole people ? 

To determine this question, we must fix upon some data. 
And first ; it will not be disputed, that the principles and 
rules of government, contained in our constitutions, so far 
as they are clearly expressed, or can be understood, must 
be strictly observed. But these principles are necessarily 
very general, and very few in number, and even the terms 
by which they are expressed, have often a technical, or 
scientifick meaning. So that to determine the limits of 
many of the undefined powers, duties, and rights of both 
rulers and subjects, as well as to learn, in what sense the 
terms employed to define any of them, are to be taken, it 
will be necessary to consider the object, which those who 
framed, and those who adopted our constitutions, had in 
view, and to have recourse to those principles of civil 
government, which, it must be presumed, they intended 
should be our guides, in the construction, and explanation 
of those instruments. The general laws of civil society 
then, which are not inconsistent with the spirit of our re- 
publican government, are, in relation to our constitutions, 
what the English common law is, in relation to our statutes. 
As the latter is of use, in expounding the letler of the stat- 
ute book, and supplies the place of written law, in cases, 
which the pen of the law-giver has not described, so the 
former furnish rules of interpreting the constitutions of our 
government, and supply the place of written fundamental 
laws, where the constitutions are wholly silent. To come 
then to the question. 

If the power to dismember the State, and erect within its 
jurisdiction a separate and independent government, does 
not reside in the whole people, it must reside in some part 
of them, or have been committed to some body of men 
in the State, or national government. Does it reside in 
the legislature of this State ? Let us suppose, for the sake 
»f the argument, that the power of this body is not ex- 
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pressly defined by our constitutions, and that it is as exten- 
sive as the power of any legislative body in a republican 
government, left to implication, and unlimited, save by the 
ends and purposes of civil society, can be. The writers 
on political law agree, that a dismemberment of a state 
cannot be made, without dissolving the political compact, 
ana that this can only be done by the will of the majority of 
the whole people. Vattel, who, to use his own words, 
" was born in a country, of which liberty was the soul, the 
treasure, and the fundamental law," and whose opinion 
will, therefore, be the more respected by our countrymen, 
says : " In the act of association, in virtue of which a mul- 
titude of men form together a state, or nation, each indivi- 
dual has entered into engagements with all, to procure the 
common welfare, and all have entered into engagements 
with each individual to facilitate for him the means of sup- 
plying his necessities, and to protect, and defend him. It 
is manifest, these reciprocal engagements can be no other- 
wise fulfilled, than by maintaining the political association. 
The entire nation is obliged to maintain that association, 
and as in its duration the preservation of a nation consists, 
it follows from thence, that every nation is obliged to per- 
form the duty of self-preservation. If it is obliged to pre- 
serve itself, it is not less obliged to preserve all its members. 
It owes this to itself, it owes it also to the members in par- 
ticular, in consequence of the act of association ; for those 
who compose a nation are united for their defence and com- 
mon advantage, and none can justly be deprived of this] 
union, and of the advantages that flow from it, while he on 
his side fulfils the conditions." "Hence," he infers, " it 
cannot abandon them, and is under an obligation of main- 
taining them in the rank of members of the union." And 
the able commentator on Grotius says, the contrary opin- 
ion is absurd ; " for if the society has this right, the corres- 
ponding obligation of the parts must be, not only an obli- 
gation to be directed by the will of the society, in return 
for protection, but even to obey the society, when their 
obedience would put them out of its protection." It follows 
then, as these writers admit, that the legislative body, 
which derives all its authority from the soeiety, can have 
no such power delegated to it, when by the fundamental 
laws, no express provision is made for it. Now the lan- 
guage of our constitution in this state, in defining the nature 
Vol. III. No. 9. 50 
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and objects of the government, under which we live, agrees 
perfectly with the definition of the political compact, given 
by Vattel. " The body politick," says our constitution, 
'Ms formed by a voluntary association of individuals. Il is 
a social compact, by which the whole people covenants 
with each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed, by certain laws, for the common 
good." The people, who adopted il, call it, in the lan- 
guage of the instrument itself, "a new constitution of civil 
government, for themselves and for posterity," and declare 
its object to be, "to secure the existence of the body poli- 
tick, to protect it, and to furnish the individuals who com- 
pose it the power of enjoying in safety their natural rights, 
and the blessings of life." All power of " altering, reform- 
ing, or totally changing the government" is prohibited to 
every " man, or class of men," and expressly reserved to 
" the people," as their " indefeasible right," in whom " all 
power originally resides," and who " are not controlable 
by any other laws, than those, to which their constitutional 
representative body has given its consent." Those who 
compose this body, are " the substitutes or agents" of the 
people, "to whom they are accountable," and are, as a 
body, forbidden to make any laws, " repugnant to the con- 
stitution." 

It seems then, that the power given to the legislature, by 
the constitution of this State, is to support the government, 
and not to dismember, or destroy it ; to protect the whole 
people, and not to abandon a part of them ; to administer 
the government over the whole commonwealth, and not to 
limit its views, or wholly confine the operation of its laws 
to any district, town, or individual. Has the constitution 
of the United States then, which is paramount to the con- 
stitutions of the several states, conferred on the legislature 
tfa is authority, by so modifying our state constitution, as to 
make it consistent with its duty? We would rather 
strain, and make unusual constructions of the language, than 
give to the federal constitution a meaning, that would so 
essentially alter the nature of the social compacts, whih 
the citizens of each state had entered into before its adop- 
tion, and that would take so much power from the people, 
and vest it in their legislative body — a power inconsistent 
with the nature of its trust, and with the ideas of liberty, 
which the people then embraced. But the language of this 
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instrument is too plain to be mistaken. " New states may 
be admitted by Congress into this Union ; but no new" 
stale shall be formed, or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other state ; nor any state be formed by the junction of 
two or more states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of congress." Now it 
would be a solecism and ridiculous to say, that the legisla- 
ture shall not have power to form and erect a new state, 
without its own consent, or may have power to form 
ami erect such state with its own consent. For the very 
term " consent" implies the admission or allowance by one 
mind of the completion of the intentions of another. 

It is clear then, that the framers of the constitution had in 
view some power capable of being exercised legally, in the 
formation and erection of an independent state, not residing 
in (he legislative body of any one of (he states, but over 
which it was proper the legislatures of the several states 
should have some control, so far only, however, as to have 
a negative on its acts. Does this power then reside in the 
district desiring to be separated, and formed into an inde- 
pendent state ? This question has been already decided by 
the principles we have established. All writers on civil 
government, affirm that no part of a society, less than a ma- 
jority of the whole body politick, has a right or power to 
dismember the government or separate itself from the rest, 
and neither (he constilution of the state, or of the federal 
government, has conferred (his power upon it. 

We come then to the last inquiry, which can rationally 
be made. Does this power reside in Congress ? And here 
we may premise, that it is hardly supposable, considering 
the extreme caution and jealousy, with which the people 
watched and guarded their liberties and the independence 
of the several states, (hat they would any more readily 
confer this power on Congress, than on their respective le- 
gislatures. If then (his power is not expressly conferred 
on Congress, it surely cannot be implied, unless it be a 
necessary consequence of some power expressly given. 
But the phrase " Congress shall have power to admit new 
states into the Union," that is to suffer such states to enter 
into this Union, necessarily supposes the previous exist- 
ence of such state, having a will of its own, and being at 
least, conditionally discharged from all subjection to any 
other state, and having a legal capacity, inceptive on the 
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performance or happening of that condition, of acting as an 
independent state. The giving to Congress the power to 
suffer such a state to enter into tbe Union, does by no 
means imply the delegation of a power of forming and erect- 
ing an independent state, by imposing on any people a con- 
stitution of government, discharging them from their alle- 
giance to all other governments, and enacting that they shall 
thereafter have the capacity to act as an independent state; 
but directly the reverse. It implies that Congress have no 
other power, in this case, than to suffer any state, having 
the liberty of acting as such, on application, to enter into, 
and enjoy the benefits of this confederacy. This construc- 
tion is established by the clause, "without the consent of 
tbe legislatures of the states concerned as well as of Con- 
gress," which very clearly shews, that Congress, as well 
as the legislature, can only give their consent to the forma- 
tion and erection of a new state, and supposes a power to 
effect this, residing in some other body, than the legislatures 
of the several states or Congress. In fact, the intention of 
the framers of tbe federal constitution is extremely evident. 
They meant to leave the power of forming a separate and 
independent state within any of the several states of the 
Union, where by the laws of civil society, and the funda- 
mental laws of that state it originally resided, namely, in the 
majority of the society, but thought it prudent to check 
the abuse of this power, (which might in many instances 
be factious, of which they then had a recent example,) by 
giving to the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as 
Congress, a negative on its acts. 

We have therefore, on the question first proposed, come 
to a different conclusion from that, in which the majority 
of jhe legislature coincided. We have attached the more 
importance to this question, since it is necessary in every 
government, and particularly in ours, (founded on written 
constitutions, which are the charters of the rights of the 
people,) that the fundamental laws should be canvassed un- 
til they are well understood, and since, if the rage for state- 
waking should continue, it may not be long before the 
same question will come up again for consideration, in some 
part of the Union, if not in this Commonwealth. 

It is at least questionable, whether the act of the legis- 
lature, which we have been considering (if it were so in this 
case,) is in other respects constitutional. It would seem to 
folio w from the principles we have laid down, as well as 
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from the opinion of all writers on political law, that the le- 
gislature have no constitutional power to divide, or dispose 
of the publick property between the two parts of the state, 
in the event of a separation, nor any right to a voice in set- 
tling the terms, on which the division is to be made. This 
certainly is not involved in an authority to sever the state. 
The people of Massachusetts proper, for aught we can see, 
have the same right to a voice in this business, as the peo- 
ple of Maihe. All that part of the. act, intended to 
have a binding effect on the District of Maine, after it 
becomes a separate state, must also be merely nugatory, 
unless it can be considered as making part of the terms and 
conditions, to which the assent of the people of Maine is 
required. This was probably the intent, but it is difficult 
to infer it from the language of the act. 

But we have dwelt quite long enough on these constitu- 
tional questions, since, if the assent of the District of 
Maine, and of Congress is obtained, neither the legality of 
the act, nor the manner in which the separation is made, 
will afterwards, be called in question. We return to the 
consideration of the policy of the measure, and the conse- 
quences, which will flow from it, if the people of Maine 
concur to bring it about. If there were no other objections 
to the intended separation, we should oppose it, as being in- 
jurious to the welfare of the nation, by increasing the num- 
ber of States. We have always thought that those, who 
advocated the admission of new states, out of the territory 
of the government, into this Union, would have much to 
answer for to posterity, in consequence of it, on this very 
account. 

Our federal government has not yet been long enough in 
operation to develop its powers and defects, and some of 
our statesmen have been quite as extravagant, in ascribing 
to it virtues, it does not possess, as others have been zealous 
to prove its entire inefficacy. One of their wildest and 
most mistaken opinions is, that the nature of this confede- 
racy is such, that it can, consisiently with every purpose of 
government, and with its own preservation, be made to em- 
brace an indefinite number of independent states. Some of 
these visionaries even strenuously maintain, that the larger 
the number of states in the Union, the better ; and confi- 
dently assure us, that this same government may be made 
to expand, over the whole continent. We may, at some 
future day, have occasion to repent the eagerness, with 
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which we have been aiming, at least partially to try the ex- 
periment. It must be admitted, by every one, that the 
larger the number of states, in (he Union is, the more com- 
plicated the machine of government will be, and its move- 
ments and operations, consequently, in all cases, more lia- 
ble to be irregular, disturbed, and interrupted. 

The people of each state will have laws, and customs, 
and interests of their own, which, although now, in every 
state in the confederacy, in most respects similar, must 
every day grow more and more unlike. Among a large 
number of states, it will be more difficult, on this account, 
to understand the true character and interest of each, and 
to accommodate any measures to the interests of the whole. 
It is necessary for the statesman, who would legislate for 
the community, to study and know the different constitu- 
tions, laws, customs, political, and moral character of the 
people of each state — he should know their agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests ; and their wealth, 
strength and resources. But when the sphere, within which 
he moves, makes but a small part of the nation, he can 
have no very correct notions of the whole community col- 
lectively considered, nor a competent degree of knowledge 
to act understanding^, on any question of national concern. 
When the states become numerous, and their laws, and con- 
sequently their manners and pursuits very dissimilar, it 
will be morally impossible to understand their different in- 
terests, and to reconcile them with each other. 

The difficulty of effecting a cooperation of the several 
states in any one measure, which the legislature may think 
it most expedient on the whole to adopt, will be quite as 
great, as that of learning their different interests, and what 
will best promote their individual welfare. When the num- 
ber of states is great, the inhabitants of the several states 
will not feel much cordiality for each others prosperity — 
they will rather view each other as strangers than as neigh- 
bours and fellow-citizens — and from the diversity of opinion, 
of feeling and of interest ihat must, in such case, exist, 
there will be always more or less of the states opposed to 
any course, which the federal government may finally pur- 
sue — and opposition,acling with the several states dissenting, 
will become very powerful. Here domestick faction or 
foreign intrigue will meet with encouragement, and rebellion 
jnuy boldly unfold its banners ; for one or two individual 
staies closely united, by one common interesl, and in pur- 
suit of one common object, can have little to fear from a 
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confederacy of states, whose interests are clashing with 
each olher, and whose union is merely nominal. 

The courts of law, moreover, will be no less embarrass- 
ed in times of domesiick quiet, than the legislature of the 
nation will be in times of domestick discord. The supreme 
court of the United Stales, in many cases, is bound to de- 
cide according to the common law, the statutes and the 
practice of the courts of the state where the cause of ac- 
tion originated. It is necessary, therefore, that the judge 
should consult the laws of each state, and be conversant, 
in some degree, with the practice of its courts, or he must 
take his opinion wholly from the counsel. If he should for 
want of better information, undertake to decide according 
to the law, and practice, as read and commented upon by 
the counsel of eifher side, or from a comparison of both, 
arguments, the correctness of his opinion must depend on. 
the learning and ability of the counsel, and the law must be 
settled by the bar, and not by the bench ; and if he should 
undertake to decide on his own knowledge, he must give 
an opinion at random. For different systems of jurispru- 
dence, growing up in the several staies, and reported de- 
cisions multiplying, and becoming far more voluminous than 
the ancient Roman law, will render it impracticable, in the 
course of a whole life, to attain even a general and superfi- 
cial acquaintance wilh the principles of each. This will 
also be the cause of no small perplexity wherever (be lex loci 
comes in question, in the several courts of the individual 
states. 

If may, at some future period, be found necessary, in con- 
sequence of a change in the condition of the nation, in or- 
der to make the federal government suiiable to the then ex- 
isting stale of things, to alter the constitution, in some re- 
spects. But it would, even now be very difficult to make 
the requisite number of stales concur in any amendment, 
which might be proposed, and if (he number of states in- 
creases continually, it must soon be whoilv impracticable to 
effect, in a peaceable manner, by agreement, any alteration 
however salutary or necessary it may be. We must con- 
tinue to live under the government, however unsuitable to 
our condition, until a considerable part of the people be- 
come so dissatisfied, as to bring about a change bv a revo- 
lution. 

The want of concert among the states, will be found to 
endanger the welfare of the nation most in war. In times of 
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immediate danger the nation cannot depend on volunteers, and 
before the forces of each state can be called into the field, un- 
der the command of the President, the Governours of the se« 
vera) states must be consulted, and are at liberty to dispute 
the sufficiency of the alledged cause for ordering out the mili- 
tia ; and while the national force is collecting, by small par- 
cels, in this way, from each state in the union, the enemy- 
may make great progress in the country. It will be diffi- 
cult, from time to time, as occasion may require, by demand- 
ing small quotas from each state, to supply the army with 
troops, and when supplied, they will act with less unanimity 
and regularity, and therefore with less effect, in proportion 
as their manners and views are more dissimilar. Indeed 
where the number of states is unreasonably multiplied, the 
inhabitants of each state feel but liitle interest in the welfare 
of any state, but their own — all other states are foreign to 
them — their different manners and conflicting interests breed 
antipathies and animosities — they have no national senti- 
ments — hardly a common language, no common pursuits or 
interests — in fact, nothing common to them but their fede- 
ral constitution — and the bonds of the confederacy will of 
course, burst asunder on the slightest political convulsion. 
These are very serious objections to the sub-division and 
consequent multiplication of the states in the Union, and 
will apply to the case before us. 

But a no less weighty consideration, is the effect which a 
division of the state must necessarily have on each part, and 
on the nation at large, by creating small states. In favour 
of this idea, it will undoubtedly be urged, that the legisla- 
tures of the small states can make laws, most suitable to 
the character and local interests of all their citizens, and 
better adapted to every emergency, and as that is the very 
object of our state governments, it is best answered, by 
dividing the Union into small states. There is, however, 
much more plausibility than weight in this argument. The 
doctrine, that particular laws are necessary for a particular 
state of society, and that the laws ought to be made to con- 
form to the manners, character, and condition of the socie- 
ty, we partially admit. But it has been pushed much too 
far. It is in most cases quite as practicable to regulate eve- 
ry thing in relation to the manners and morals of the peo- 
ple, which the statesman ever ought to attempt to control, 
by general laws, which are applicable to all people in every 
government, as to produce any benefit by laws specially 
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adapted to any small district. In respect to the civil code, 
people whose general characters have been quite dissimilar, 
we know have lived under nearly (he same laws. The 
laws of the Romans, at this very day, form the basis of the 
municipal laws of more than half the nations of Europe. 
The truth is, right and wrong, justice and injustice, are very 
nearly the same every where; and in our country there can 
be no good pretensions, for any distinction in the laws, in 
this respect. The same laws for enforcing contracts and 
obligations, for the encouragement of science, for the pro- 
motion of virtue, and the punishment of vice are as proper 
for the state of Georgia as for Maine. 

Nor can any distinct local interests or any great conveni- 
ence require, that every small district should have a legis- 
lature of its own to make laws adapted to them. Formerly 
it might be necessary, for the want of the meansof convening 
information over a large country, and. keeping up a sort of 
acquaintance between the government and the people, that 
the government should extend only over a small territory. 
But since the communication of intelligence of every kind 
to and from any, the most remote and obscure part, of a 
large extent of country, is made so easy, by the daily pub- 
lication of newspapers, the interests of every citizen in the 
community can be made known to the government, the con- 
dition of every part of the state may be understood, and the 
proceedings of the government, and (he laws also can be 
immediately known, by the subject when the territory, over 
which the same government is exercised, is large, nearly as 
well, as when it is very small. And even in a large go- 
vernment, no class of the citizens will have local interests, 
that ought to be encouraged, which, when known to the 
government, it will not be interested, as well as anxious, to 
promote. The encouragement of agriculture, of commerce 
and of manufactures must be as much for the interest and 
welfare of the whole state, as it can be for the benefit of 
any particular class of men in it. 

The idea, that the form of our state governments is not 
calculated, for a large extent of territory, is equally as er- 
roneous as that, which we have just been endeavouring to 
confute. And at any rate, the constitutions of the several 
states, must be so modelled, as to support a large govern- 
ment, for if the Union were to be divided into states aa 
small as Massachusetts Proper, in respect to territory, 
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there must in a short time, when the western country is 
peopled, be no less than two hundred and twenty different 
states ; a number wholly incompatible with the proper ad- 
ministration of the federal government. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined, and indeed we have often 
heard it maintained, thai if the Union is composed ot Jarge 
states, and they are few in number, the government of any 
one of them, may set the federal government at defiance, 
or by intrigue control the rest, and produce a revolution — 
and that by creating a large number of small stales, neither 
any one of them, nor any stale in the federal government, will 
be able to control the rest, usurp power, or overturn the go- 
vernment — because most of the states individually will in this 
case be too weak to make any such attempt, and in a large 
numberof states, many will probably oppose it, should the at- 
tempt be made — and therefore the larger the number of small 
states, the greater the check on tyranny in the head, or 
any of the members of the confederacy. But we have 
seen already, that a division of the whole Union into small 
states cannot be made, without increasing the number so, 
as not only to endanger the safety of the federal govern- 
ment, but to render it absolutely impossible to administer it 
over them. There must then, at all events, be some large 
states ; and if so, is it not better that there should be many, 
and that they should be in size nearly equal ? Does not the 
objection after all, lie with more weight against a division, 
whereby most of the states in the Union, are marie small, 
and a few remain large and. powerful ? Cannot the large 
states, or any one of them, in this case, much more effectUT 
ally oppose the federal government, or control it and the 
small states, by its influence and intrigue, and thus domi- 
nate over the whole ? Will not the inhabitants of the small 
states, feeling little interest in the welfare of the nation, or 
of any other state than their own, and being sensible of its 
insignificancy, be most likely to enlist without regard to con- 
sequences, in the ranks of the prevailing party, or ser- 
vilely court the favour and follow in the train of some more 
powerful state to domineer over the rest ? The history of 
every confederacy, that has been formed, on the continent 
of Europe, teaches us, that this always has been the case. 
And perhaps the history of our own government might af- 
ford us some facts to confirm the opinion that it always will 
be so. 

We have before observed, that the agency which the laws 
of the federal government will have, in managing the con- 
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cerns and forming the manners, habits and character, of the 
people of the individual states, will be very inconsiderable. 
All these, and in short every thing, which tends to improve 
and meliorate the conditon of society, will almost entirely 
depend on the governments of the respective states, and 
the policy and economy, with which they are administered. 

One of the most obvious effects of the division of a state, 
is the diminution of its wealth, power and influence, and of 
course the means of providing for the wants, and multiply- 
ing the enjoyments of its members. The effect, which it 
has in diminishing the revenue of the state, is of very seri- 
ous consequence. The ability of a state to resist its ene- 
my depends not so much on its population, as on the means 
it possesses of raising funds to meet a sudden emergency, 
and the improvements which it has made, for abridging la- 
bour, and supplying the want of men. In this, in fact, the 
strength of a nation most essentially consists. And as the 
strength of the federal government is but the united strength 
of the several states, that is diminished by this means. 

In a wealthy state too, commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and the mechanical arts are always better encouraged, 
by means of a large capital employed for that purpose ; and 
industry, as well as improvement, in every branch of busi- 
ness, is caused by the competition and emulation, that is 
excited among all classes of the community. By dividing 
a country into very small states, all the means of improve- 
ment are taken away — no great works can be undertaken — 
the several states will be comparatively poor, and must re- 
main so — and the people having nothing to stimulate them, 
will be less enterprising and industrious — the country can- 
not support so numerous a population, and the people can- 
not enjoy so many of the comforts and conveniences of life. 

The expenses of government in a large and wealthy state 
are but little greater than in a small one, provided the go- 
vernment is equally well administered in both ; and the taxes 
therefore in the former are less burthensome to the com- 
munity. The funds which the government can raise with- 
out distressing the people, or taking from the farmer and 
the merchant more than they can give without injury to them, 
will enable it to support literary and charitable institutions — 
encourage the arts and sciences — reward genius and patriot- 
ism — build works of magnificence and taste to adorn the 
country — and erect monuments to commemorate the deeds 
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of its illustrious men, to raise the enthusiasm of its citizens — 
excite among them an honourable emulation, and call forth 
all their energies in the service of their state and country. 

The encouragement, which a large state can give to 
science and the liberal arts, is worthy of particular conside- 
ration ; and more especially, in a republican government 
like ours, where a large proportion of the most respectable 
men, are engaged in commercial pursuits, and whose minds, 
unless enlightened by science and softened and refined by 
the arts, are liable to be intoxicated and corrupted by the 
love of gain. In such a government, and among a people, 
occupied with such pursuits, the cultivation of science and 
the arts alone can counteract, and render harmless, the bane- 
ful and deadly influence of avarice, and prevent the growth 
of that aristocracy of wealth, which is apt to take deep 
root in a republican soil, and unless early overtopped by 
science to shoot up, and by its malignant influence, blight 
e\ery germ of virtue. In a commercial republick, where 
the people as a body, have so great a voice, in bestowing 
the rewards and honours due to merit, in assigning to every 
man his rank, and in determining the value of every thing, 
since they are less disposed to court Minerva and the 
Muses, than to pay blind homage to " that golden idol, that 
universal Baal of all nations, worshiped alike by Jew and 
by Gentile," it is of the greatest consequence, that the go- 
vernment should be able, by the large funds, which it can 
raise, to support literary institutions and establishments, for 
the education of men of science, who by their numbers and 
influence in the community, may not only check this evil 
propensity, but enlighten the minds, expand the views, form 
the taste, and correct the morals of the people. 

We shall not however now attempt to relate all the benefits 
that usually flow tVom the cultivation of science, andlhe libe- 
ral arts, nor all the evils that commonly flow from the neglect 
of them ; nor undertake to shew how much the liberty, the 
glory, and the happiness of every country, in all ages of the 
world, so far as it has enjoyed these blessings, have been 
the fruits of the studies and labours of its men of science, 
and waxed and waned, accordingly as they have been pa- 
tronized, or disfavored. We hardly think at this late day 
of being asked by any intelligent man, whether' his precep- 
tor or Alexander, best -served and most honoured his coun- 
try ; whether Cicero or the government under which he 
lived had the greatest influence on the people of his times ; 
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or whether Lock or Marlborough did most to promote the 
cause of English liberty. We have not to contend with the 
m>nks of the tenth century, nor with the Rosseaus 
that succeeded theui. We have indeed, now and then, 
found one, who endeavoured to inculcate the opinion, that 
every thing is taught in this country that is useful — that we 
have quite learning enough of all kinds — and since every 
one can read and write and dispute on politicks, that all 
science, which ought to be encouraged, has advanced farther 
towards perfection here than in any other country. But the 
number of these persons is so very small, and they are 
so much beyond the reach of argument, that it would be 
time lost to attempt to reason with them. 

A more common, and therefore, a much more important 
errour, which we are desirous to point out, for the benefit of 
those who have been accustomed to build their theories upon 
it, is the supposition, that by a division of the country into 
small states, the arts and sciences will be better promoted and 
advance faster towards perfection. The means of educa- 
tion, it is said are thereby brought home to every man's 
door — they are accessible to every one, even the humblest 
man in the community — genius, which is found quite as of- 
ten in the hovel as in the splendid mansion, is invited from 
obscurity — the rivalship between the colleges in (be differ- 
ent states, and between (heir literary men will excite ambi- 
tion — and the number of offices which will in such case be 
greater, will furnish more means of rewarding men of talents 
and hold forth to them a more flattering prospect. All 
this at first view appears very plausible, and no wonder, that 
many have deceived themselves, by contemplating the sub- 
ject only in this light. But those who maintain this opinion 
do not consider, that science cannot be attained without 
books and leisure, and that the scholar will not labour with- 
out an adequate object. They do not reflect, or they would 
know, that in a small state, the knowledge which men of 
letters, and all men in the liberal professions, can acquire of 
books, however emulous they may be, must unavoidably be 
narrowly circumscribed for the want of publick libraries 
and literary institutions to which they can resort — that as 
they can have no means of improving their minds, by ex- 
tensive intercourse and familiar conversation, with men of 
eminence, their ideas must be visionary, and on many sub- 
jects extravagantly erroneous, and that they must be equally 
npvices in science and in a knowledge of the world — that 
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they can have little publick, or private patronage — nothing 
to reward them, but some publick office or trust, with a 
meagre, pitiful compensation for their services, or the ap- 
plause and support of the populace comparatively more ig- 
norant as the state is smaller, and therefore more easily de- 
ceived — and that there can be little room for honourable emu- 
lation in scieniifick attainments, where the blockhead can 
succeed quite as well as (he man of science and talents, by 
making use of those arts, which the meanest capacity can 
Ieare^ to employ. 

Tn« greatest impediment to the advancement of the arts 
and scjsnces, has in fact been occasioned by the very sys- 
tem from the adoption of which they have expected to de- 
rive so much benefit. The zeal for erecting colleges, 
which has arisen partly from this mistaken opinion and part- 
ly from the pride which each state has taken in having a 
college, has been so great, that in almost every state in the 
Union, there is at least one, and in some two or three pub- 
lick instifulions, where the inhabitants of the stale, who are 
destined for the learned professions or publick life, usually 
receive their education. These institutions depend wholy 
for their support, on the patronage of the governments and 
the inhabitant of the respective stales, where thay are es- 
tablished. No one thinks of endowing a college, that is not 
in his own state, or cares much about its concerns. Most, 
of the states are quite too poor to supply their colleges with 
sufficient funds and furnish them with able professors in the 
diiFerent branches of science, and in some of the small 
states, these establishments are kept up chiefly by augment- 
ing the number of their students, by the inducements they 
hold forth in the cheap terms, on which they offer to confer 
their degrees. A great mischief is therefore occasioned, by 
the multiplicity of petty schools, bearing the name of colle- 
ges or universities and having the power of conferring de- 
crees, which, by courtesy, are all considered as entitling 
the graduate to the same privileges and advantages, in every 
part of the Union, without the means of giving their pupils 
a suitable education. These scantily-endowed and ill-con- 
ducted seminaries are year after year, turning out upon so- 
ciety a swarm of half-educated sophisters as candidates for 
the liberal professions and for publick patronage. This has 
already done much to depreciate, in the publick estimation, 
the value of a publick education. It has tempted many a 
dunce from the plough or the workshop, (where he migh,t 
have been useful to himself and to the state) into a spher-. 
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to which his talenls are unsuitable, and where he becomes 
a burthen and a nuisance to society. It has discouraged 
literary ambition, and injured real merit, by doing away, 
in effect, every mark of literary distinction, and by crowd- 
ing the different professions in many of the states withempi- 
ricks, sciolists, and impostors ; men who have not studied 
to gain a good education in their profession, but to find out 
with how tittle knowledge they can successfully impose on 
the publick. 

The sraallness of many of the states in the Union, the 
want of wealth in allot them, and this system of education, 
which has been the consequence of it, have more than any 
other cause perhaps, retarded our progress as a nation, in 
scientifick pursuits. Even in our own state, where science 
has met with the earliest and best encouragement, our litera- 
ry institutions and establishments, need more support than 
either the government or individuals are able to give them ; 
and our system of education is far from being perfect, 
merely because we have not the means to make it so. The 
fine arts also, which have so great influence in improving the 
manners and the morals of society, have hitherto met with 
little attention, in any part of the Union, and must, as long 
as the states individually are poor, and have no large, and 
polished society of men of letters and leisure, who have a 
taste for elegant recreations and amusements, remain in a 
great degree neglected. 

There is another consideration, worth the attention of 
those who advocate the division of the country into small 
states, in order that science may be promoted and men of 
genius encouraged, which while we are on this subject, we 
will barely menlion. It is the effect which the want of in- 
dependence and dignity, in a small state, will have in de- 
pressing the spirits, benumbing the faculties, and unnerving 
the exertions of the ablest and best men in the community. 
There is certainly a pride, derived from the greatness and 
respectability of the government, to which one belongs, 
that is the most powerful incentive to great exertions and 
great actions, and there is an humility derived from the 
smallness and insignificance of his nation, which generates 
an indifference in the man of talents to every thing great 
and noble, and causes a grovelling timidity, sluggishness and 
lethargy with all the defects and vices that usually attend 
such a disposition of mind. The smallness of many of the 
states in the union has caused some men of talents to emi 
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grate from time to time, from their native state, in quest of 
better encouragement elsewhere. But they have, in (his 
case, found many prejudices to combat, and many obstacles 
to overcome. On this account, most men even of brilliant 
talents, have preferred to waste away their lives in obscu- 
rity, where (heir influence on society has been wholly lost, 
rather than venture on an arena, where the chance is so un- 
equal, and where success is so very uncertain ; men, who 
had they lived in a great state, might have been ornaments 
to their country, but being unfortunately born in a small one, 
have died without being known. Indeed, although there 
may be some exceptions, the truth is amply confirmed by 
history, that small states have not usually encouraged the 
arts and sciences, or been the nursery of scholars, patriots, 
or great men. 

Another opinion, in regard to small states, which seems to 
have been entertained by many is, that they are more favour- 
able to the liberty and happiness of the citizen. Is this true? 
It will not be denied, that these depend on the wisdom, cer- 
tainty and stability of the laws, and the proper administration 
of the government. Now beyond all question, the larger the 
state is, the less liable is the government to be suddenly chang- 
ed, and the more uniform and steady is the administration of it. 
It becomes more difficult for one, or a few men, to usurp 
power, or prevail over the people — base frauds and imposi- 
tions cannot be so easily practised on them — corruption can- 
not control them — they are not so easily managed by in- 
trigue, or gained over by persuasion to do wrong — they are 
not so liable to be governed by sudden passion — quarrels 
between sects and private disputes do not so often disturb 
the peace of the state — the tribunal of the publick senti- 
ment is more enlightened, more liberal and more impartial — 
party animosity is not so bitter, and does not so often show 
itself in the administration of the government — the officers 
of the government being selected out of a large community 
and rewarded by better salaries, are more capable of faithfully 
executing their trust, and less prone, and less able to abuse 
it— and the laws are more salutary, more certain, more sta- 
ble, better interpreted, and more generally respected and 
obeyed. Nor is any one of the citizens more neglected in 
a large state than in a small one. He has the same right to 
vote, and the same chance for promotion when he merits it. 
He has more opportunities for enjoyment, and when he is 
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wronged, he has more certain means of redress. But it 
would be an endless task lo point out all the benefits, which 
the citizen derives from living under the government of a 
large state. It cannot be doubted by any one, who will 
compare the advantages, which are enjoyed in such a state, 
with the innumerable evils arising from a small one, that 
his property, liberty and life, in the former are much more 
safe than in the latter. 

It might be well if statesmen before they discover quite 
so much positiveness in their opinion, of the great advanta* 
ges enjoyed by small states, and are quite so zealous to re- 
duce their theories to practice, would consider how far, and 
in what respect, the manners and the morals of the people 
are likely to degenerate under a small government. Some 
effect (and certainly no very beneficial one) must unques- 
tionably be produced by narrowing the circle, within which 
they move — shutting them out from the benefits of a large 
and polished society — limiting their views of the world — 
contracting the field of interest and ambition — confining their 
thoughts to the concerns of a small, instead of a large popu- 
lation — and subjecting them to live under a government and 
laws often ill-administered, and always more liable to change. 
We cannot now, however, enter into the discussion of this sub- 
ject, but must leave our readers to exercise their own judg- 
ment, and form their own opinion in regard to it. From the 
view we have already taken, il appears, that by dividing the 
country into small states, the arts and sciences cannot be so 
well promoted in the several states, commerce and manufac- 
tures will not flourish so well, improvements of a publick 
nature, cannot be so well undertaken, and the inhabitants 
will not enjoy so much liberty and happiness, and that as it 
regards the union, its strength is weakened, the harmony of the 
national councils is disturbed, all nationality in feeling and 
character is lost, the federal government cannot be so well 
administered, even its safety is endangered, and the nation 
becomes more inefficient in war, and cannot prosper in times 
of peace. 

It is not a little strange, that an erroneous opinion should 
have been formed, on this subject, from a view of the re- 
publican governments, that have existed before ours. Yet$ 
even the history of the ancient Greeks has been often cited, 
to show the great prosperity and happiness ot a people, living 
in small states ; and manv have gone so far, as to assert, 
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that, with a more intimate political union, by a common bond 
of confederacy, they would have been a complete model of 
a perfect government. It is impossible, at the present day 
to look through the long vista of so many centuries, and see 
distinctly the character of those times, nor do we think the 
history of that semi-barbarous age could furnish much use- 
ful information to the statesman, if it were perfectly well 
known. But if we take their history from the records that 
remain of it, we cannot suppose that the people in those 
petty states, did, at any time, enjoy much tranquillity or 
happiness, or are really worthy to be a pattern for any na- 
tion in this respect ; and most of the evils to which they 
were subjected, seem to ha.ve grown out of the very system, 
which some politicians have so highly extolled. Their want 
of publick spirit, their domestick dissensions and civil wars, 
the bad administration of their respective governments, the 
private quarrels that kept them in perpetual fernientalion, 
the insecurity of properly, liberty and life, the persecution 
of the best, and promotion of the worst men in the commu- 
nity, and the indolence and vices of the people, ma y all be as- 
cribed to the smallness of the states themselves. Pericles saw 
this, and would have established one consolidated govern- 
ment, embracing all of them, but, unfoi tunately for Gieece, 
his countrymen (too much like many of ours perhaps) disap- 
proved of his plan, and would not adopt it. We might, by 
recurring to history, point out a multiplicity of eviis, that 
have arisen from small states, in every confederacy of an- 
cient or modern date, on the continent of Europe. The 
Germanick confederacy, the Helvetick union, the Belgick 
United Provinces, and the states of modern Italy, all furnish 
volumes of incontrovertible proof. Our federal government, it 
is true, differs from all these ; but it appears to us equally true, 
that no parchment compact, which we have made, no bond 
of confederacy, no power given to that government, and no 
authority or influence, which it has over the people, can 
alone preserve its existance, or secure the happiness of the 
union. How far the peculiar structure of our political fa- 
brick will shelter us from the evils, which all former re- 
publicks have suffered, is a question of curious and inter- 
esting speculation. 

But we have gone quite as far as our limits will admit, and 
we fear, from a desire to combat and confute some errone- 
ous opinions, which have found many advocates, we have 
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been tempted already to go a little farther into the regions 
of abstract speculation than many of our readers will pa- 
tiently follow us. We cannot but indulge the hope, that 
our countrymen will foresee the evils and mischiefs likely to 
be produced by having our country " cut up into a multi- 
tude of little petty, clashing,tumultuous commonwealths, "and 
will be wise enough to avoid them. This policy might 
answer well enough, in a barbarous age, when statesmen 
never thought of improving and ameliorating the condition 
of society ; but at this period of knowledge and refinement, 
and in a country, that would take pride in advancing to- 
wards perfection in every thing that relates to human happi- 
ness, it cannot but be extremely pernicious. 

In regard to (he consequences, that will flow from the in- 
tended separation of Maine from Massachusetts proper, our 
readers will perhaps be better satisfied on a more minute ex- 
amination. In looking over the reasons, given by the me- 
morialists and those who have promoted a separation, we can 
find nofhihg saiisfacfory, and but little, that has not been 
urged over and over again, ever since the question has been 
agitated. And when upon investigation we find, that those 
are either built on false and groundless assertions, or clothed 
in loose and general terms, apparently for the purpose of con- 
cealing their absurdity, we do not think it would discover 
much want of candour, if we should suspect that the true 
reasons, which have persuaded many of its advocates to be 
so uncommonly zealous in bringing the measure about, are 
such as they would not think it prudent to disclose. If any 
weighty reasons for a separation did exist, surely one would 
think it could not be necessary to resort to falsehood, make 
use of chicanery, and appeal to the passions of the people 
rather than to their understanding. Why rummage over 
the musty records of a quarrel between the government of 
Massachusetts Bay, and a few obstinate magistrates, claim- 
ing to govern Maine, with doubtful authority, and in defi- 
ance of the will of a majority of its inhabitants, more than 
a century and an half ago ? Why above all things, attempt 
to inculcate the childish belief, that Maine has been deprived 
of her liberty and reduced to a mere province, and that the 
cause they are contending for, is no less than that of her 
honour and independence ? Honour and independence are 
charming sounds, and a freeman will always listen to them. 
JBut is Maine now, or was she ever, really a province of 
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Massachusetts ? Does not history tell us that her inhabi- 
tants (wiser we fear than some of their descendants) almost 
unanimously applied to Massachusetts for protection, and 
desired to live under her government, and that a few men, 
for the sake of their offices only, were opposed to it ? And 
long since that time, have not the inhabitants of Maine be- 
come parties to the same political compact with Massachu- 
setts ? And do they not enjoy all the rights and privileges 
under it, which Massachusetts enjoys ? Have they not au 
equal share in the administration of the government estab- 
lished by it ? Is not the body politick one and indivisible ? 
or because Maine was once separate from Massachusetts, is 
that a good reason she should be so now ? But Maine is by 
nature separate from Massachusttts. Is this a good reason 
to shew that she should be politically separate ? Has nature 
marked out any exact boundaries for governments ? Cannot 
the arm of the civil authority be conveniently extended be- 
yond a few miles of water, and the same government be 
equally well administered, and the citizens protected by it, 
on one side of a river or bay,as on the other ? Or must the 
boundaries of states be so drawn, as to make an agreeable 
figure on the map ? This might please the eye of the geo- 
grapher, but it is hardly worth the serious attention of the 
statesman. If we could now at will measure out the terri- 
tory of each state in the union, anew, a more regular and 
equal, and perhaps a better division might be made. We 
would not however by any means, diminish any of the states, 
but rather study to unite and enlarge some of them, and 
thereby make them all in size as nearly equal as possible. It can 
hardly be disputed, but that the condition of the people of 
Rhode Island, would have been much happier at the pre- 
sent day, had they formerly, so far overcome their prejudi- 
ces, and puerile notions, as to have united under one govern- 
ment with Connecticut. Vermont and New-Hampshire too, 
would unquestionally derive much advantage from an union. 
But it is useless to reason, with people whose local attach- 
ments and prejudices are so deeply rooted ; if the sub-divi- 
sion of the states can be prevented, by shewing the mis- 
chiefs occasioned by such a policy, it is quite as much as we 
can have any reason to expect. 

The extent of her territory, and the distance of Maine, 
from the seat of government, have been warmly urged as 
reasons for a separation. In looking at her geographical 
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situation on the map, we are apt to receive wrong impres- 
sions. The distance of the most remote part of Maine, from, 
the seat of government in Massachusetts proper, appears, it 
is true, very considerable ; but the conveyance by water, 
from every sea-port town, to Boston, is so easv, cheap, and 
convenient, that a greater part of the inhabitants, can go to 
and from the seat of government, where it is now, quite as 
conveniently as if it were located elsewhere, il not more so; 
and all the inhabitants of the interiour country, whose average 
distance from the tide-waters is not more than fifty or sixty 
miles, will not find much more difficulty in coming to Bos- 
ton, than the inhabitants of Hampshire, Berkshire, or the 
county of Hampden, and can come with quite as little ex- 
pense ; and in many respects, and particularly on account of 
the accommodations afforded to those who attend on the le- 
gislature, and the opportunity and convenience of transact- 
ing business of a different kind at the same time, which 
would of itself, necessarily require a journey hither, Bos- 
ton is a more eligible situation for the seat of government 
as it regards the inhabitants of Maine, than any other which 
they could select. A! any rate, the inconvenience of com- 
ing to, and going from the seat of government, is not greater 
than the people in most governments, and in several of the 
states in this union experience, and when put in competi- 
tion with the advantages to be derived from a large state, is 
not entitled to a moment's consideration. It would be a lit- 
tle more convenient, to be sure, if every man could have the 
seat of government before his own door, but this would hard- 
ly justify the erection of every small village into an inde- 
pendent state. There are always some inconveniences at- 
tending a large, as well as a small government, and this is 
one, which must be suffered for the sake of the benefits, 
which infinitely more than compensate for if. 

As it respects the administration of the government, over 
so large an extent of territory, we can see no reason why it 
may not be administered over Massachusetts proper and 
Maine, as well as over either of these separately. As we 
have before shewn, the interests of the people can be equal- 
ly as well understood, and provided for by the laws, and 
the laws can as easily be made known and executed, in the 
one case as in the other. The manners, habits, pursuits and 
character of the people are similar, and will continue to be 
so, as long as we remain under one government. It is diffi- 
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cult (o conceive how the best interests of the people of the 
District of Maine collectively, can possibly in any instance, 
differ from the best interests of the people of Massachusetts 
proper, and while they are united, whatever can promote 
the welfare of either, must equally promote the welfare of 
both. This is certainly the surest pledge the people of the 
District of Maine can have or desire, that in all cases, their 
best interests will be promoted by the government under 
which they now live ; and since the government is now" 
more able, by the united wealth and resources of both 
parts, to accomplish any thing that may be undertaken, or 
provide for any of the wants of the society, this ought to be 
a %'ery strong argument with them in favour of preserving 
the integrity of the state. 

" But," say the Memorialists, " Maine must at some time 
become a separate state, and why not now ?" We confess 
we can see no reasonableness in the argument, that a sepa- 
ration ought to be made now, because it may at some 
time or other, nobody knows when, become necessary to 
effect it. The conclusion seems rather illogical or incom- 
prehensible, to say the least. But we will not wrangle about 
it since we absolutely deny the first proposition. While 
our federal government endures, it will never be necessary 
or politick to divide the Commonwealth, whether we regard 
the welfare of the state itself, or that of the whole confede- 
racv. If the constitution of our state government shall in 
forty or fifty years from this time be found not exactly suit- 
ed to a large territory with a numerous and crowded popu- 
lation, and such a state of things as may then exist, a re- 
medy can and must be sought for, by altering and amend- 
ing it, and not by dividing the government and erecting a 
multiplicity of petty independent states within the territory, 
over which its jurisdiction now extends. 

What is there then, that can render a separation at this 
time expedient or advantageous, either to Maine or Massa- 
chusetts, on the score of individual interest ? Will the pros- 
perity of Maine in any way be advanced by such a mea- 
sure 1 The inhabitants of Maine have been told, that the ex- 
penses of government will not be so burthensome to them, if 
they should be separated from Massachusetts. We do not 
think it worth the while to spend much time in exposing the 
fallacy of this assertion. Those who are so blind that they 
cannot see it can be taught only by the assessor or tax-gath- 
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erer. Every one, who reflects, must know that as it will 
cost more to maintain two governments within the same ter- 
ritory with the same population than one, if Maine now 
pays no more than her just proportion (and in fact she does 
not even pay that) she as well as Massachusetts, must ex- 
pend a much larger sum for that purpose after she is erect- 
ed into an independent state. It will probably require 
more than one third as much to maintain a separate govern- 
ment in the District of Maine, as is now expended for the 
support of the government over the whole state. But Maine 
has at present only about one fifth of the taxable property 
in the Commonwealth, out of which she must raise all funds 
for this purpose, and now pays in taxes only about one ninth 
of the expenses of the government, and of course the tax 
on each man's property must be at least trebled. We shall 
say nothing about the very considerable sum which Massa- 
chusetts Proper annually pays for the support of the go- 
vernment more than her proportion, and the large sums ex- 
pended for the benefit of Maine ; but when we consider the 
great annual expense necessary to support a separate go- 
vernment, and the large amount of money that must be 
raised either by loan or faxes to defray the expenses of 
establishing it, and for the erection of publick buildings, we 
are led to inquire what equivalent she can possibly expect 
to obtain for this loss, or how she will be able to sustain the 
burthens imposed on her by a separation ? It is pretended, 
that by the establishment of a separate government in 
Maine, much advantage will be derived from the acthe ca- 
pital, employed to support it, which is now drawn out of the 
Dis.rict to support the government in Massachusetts Pro- 
per. This also is a mere fallacy. It is perhaps a little 
doubtful whether, if it is really of any consequence, the ba- 
lance of expenditure is not now in favour of Maine. It 
would be difficult at any rate by any correct principles of 
political economy we ever heard of, to shew how in the 
common course of things this can make any difference while 
Maine and Massachusetts are united under one government. 
In fact, it must be extremely evident to every one, who is 
capable of understanding any thing on this subject, that for 
the maintenance of a separate government in Maine, no less 
than forty thousand dollars above what she now pays, (and 
in a few years much more than that slim,) must be taken an- 
nually from the capital, which would otherwise be employ- 
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ed in agriculture, manufactures and commerce. So much 
then every year will be taken from her means of supporting 
productive labour to maintain that, which is wholly unpro- 
ductive ; and Maine will derive me same benefit from it, that 
the farmer would derive from melting the cash, laid up to 

{lay his labourers, into plate to decorate the shelves in hie 
aider. 

Maine must then look for very great pecuniary advanta- 
ges to balance the increased expenses of supporting her 
government, to come from some other source than this. If 
any benefits of this kind, therefore, are to be derived from a 
separation, they must flow from the encouragement, that will 
thereby be given to commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture. All these, however, we have before observed, flourish 
better in a large state for many reasons, than in a small one. 
And indeed as the connexion of Maine with Massachusetts 
cannot in any way be detrimental to any one of these branch- 
es .of business. or trade, and as (if the government can at 
any time give assistance and encouragement to them) Massa- 
chusetts will have more means of doing it, we are at a loss 
to know what possible benefit Maine can expect to gain in 
this respect. But let us be a little more particular. And 
to begin with commerce, on w hich the wealth and resources 
of the district have heretofore in a great degree depended. 
The hew government it is very certain cannot promote it 
by any regulations, which it can make ; for this will not be 
within its province. If any encouragement can be expected, 
it must be looked for in the change produced in the situation 
of the distirct. Now it is well known that commerce flour- 
ishes most where there is the largest capital ; but the active 
capital employed in the district will be diminished in conse- 
quence of a separation, rather than increased,, and the bur- 
densome taxes imposed on the people, which will affect every 
other class of the community, can have no very favourable in- 
fluence on the interestsof the merchant. It cannot be expect- 
ed that any of the sea-port towns will have a greater share of 
trade than they have had heretofore. It is highly probable 
that trade will be carried on through the same channels in 
which it has heretofore been conducted. The capitalist will 
still find it for his interest to reside in Boston. Here the mer- 
chant must charter bis vessels and make his bargains, and 
here the trader must come to buy and sell, and obtain credit. 
The traders and all who depend on the capital which is fur- 
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nished by monied men in Massachusetts Proper, will find 
credit a little more difficult to be obtained, and see advances 
of capital made more cautiously and sparingly after a sepa- 
ration, when they live under a different government, are 
subject to different laws, and have less frequent intercourse 
with the people of Massachusetts Proper. The lumberer, 
many of the manufacturers, and the fishermen, will certainly 
derive no benefit from this. The embarrassment which will 
be thrown in the way of the coasting-trade, will be a very 
serious detriment to them and to a very numerous class of 
people, who are engaged in that business. Without consi- 
dering the very great effect, which a decline of agriculture 
and manufactures will produce upon it, we conclude there- 
fore, that commerce will not be in any degree promoted by, 
but will rather languish under, the new government. 

What then have the farmer, the mechanick, and the manu- 
facturer to expect from this new order of things ? The in- 
jury inflieted on commerce will affect them, and the embar- 
rassment of the coasting trade will most materially injure 
them. But this is not the heaviest calamity they will suffer. 
By the farmer and the mechanick in particular, the profits 
of whose labour is small, taxes are more sensibly felt than 
by any other class in the community. The burthen of 
supporting the government, of which they must bear a 
very considerable, nay, the principal part, will be a very 
sore affliction to them. The profits of his farm being 
wholly absorbed by taxes, the farmer must postpone all 
agricultural improvements, because he will have no means 
of making them. Having no hopes of saving any thing 
out of his very moderate income, more than just enough 
to satisfy the demands of the collector, he will have nothing 
to stimulate his labours ; and having few of the comforts 
of life to cheer him, it would not be strange if in this situ- 
ation of things, he should be disheartened, and suffer his 

lands to lie in a great degree uncultivated and barren. 

In short, at' the present time when the district is groaning 
under the burdens and distresses accumulated upon her by 
the late war, and when commerce on which her prosperity 
so essentially depends is palsied, the separation must have a 
most injurious effect on every class of people in the com- 
munity. It will cast a new and darker cloud over the pros- 
perity of Maine. And after the novelty of the govern- 
ment is worn off, it is to be feared the people will begin to 
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look around and deplore their unhappy condition, and (with 
much more reason for it than they have heretofore had) 
will once more seriously think of emigration. On this ac- 
count, especially since the mania for emigration has hardly 
subsided, this measure, if it were possible that it should 
ever be expedient, comes now at a time peculiarly inauspi- 
cious. 

It must be a most important object with Maine to increase 
her population, by encouraging immigration. But if, under 
these circumstances, she can retain all her own population, it 
will be as much as she will have any reason to anticipate. 
If the farmer and the mechanick have now no inducement 
to go thither, they certainly will not have any after the se- 
paration, when the prospect before them will every way be 
more gloomy and hopeless. The merchant will not go 
thither when he can reap nothing but disadvantage by it. 
No men of talents and education will, on any account, be 
persuaded to emigrate from Massachusetts Proper, and ex- 
clude themselves from (he enjoyments of improved society, 
to vegetate in the wilds of the District of Maine, or to enjoy 
the best advantages that Maine can afford them. A few 
young men perhaps, expecting preferment under the new 
government, may be induced to try their fortune there, but 
these will mostly soon be disappointed and remove to some 
other place, or if they remain, will be of little benefit to the 
state. The migration into the district will gradually de- 
crease. For it must be recollected, that it is made up 
chiefly of emigrants from this part of the slate, and when 
the laws of the District of Maine, and the character of the 
people under their new government, undergo a change, as 
they naturally will, emigrants of this class will have as great 
an aversion to a removal into Maine as they now have to 
going to reside in New-Hampshire or Vermont. 

This will materially affect the settlement of the wild lands, 
and operale a great injury in this respect both to Maine and 
Massachusetts. The Memorialists indeed, with their usual 
disregard to plain common sense, affect to tell us that the 
settlement of those wild lands may be better promoted by a 
government in Maine. It is very certain, however, that 
Maine can make no new regulations which it is not in the 
power of Massachusetts much more effectually to do, and 
which she will not be equally interested in doing. The 
act for the settlement of all the publick lands in Maine, 
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which provides for dividing them into townships, laying out 
roads, and offering advantageous terms to settlers, will by 
the separation become wholly inoperative, and the benefits 
that might be derived from it lost. But the most consider- 
able obstacle to (he settling of these lands, will be created 
by Ihe division of them to be made between Maine and 
Massachusetts Proper^ As the lands are to be divided 
inio townships, and these divided between the respective 
states by lot, the townships held by each state must una- 
voidably be unconnected and lie in promiscuous disorder 
among each olher. It will be impossible for either govern- 
ment, therefore, to do much, by way of improvement, with- 
out the consent and cooperation of the other. Is it very 
probable that the legislative bodies of the respective states 
will agree as (o the manner in which improvements may be 
made, the measuses to be taken and the sums to be laid out ? 
But if a perfectly good understanding should subsist be- 
tween them, will Maine be able to go on expending monies 
and making improvements in equal pace with Massachusetts? 
It is most certain, that she will not he able to raise monies to 
expend in this way. Will Massachusetts then undertake 
to make all the improvements, or make any great sacrifices 
to encourage emigration and settle the lands, while Maine 
lies by to reap the advantages of it ? If we consider how 
tardy she has been heretofore in taking measures for this 
purpose, and that she will have fewer inducements to set- 
tle the lands after a separation, we shall find pretty good 
ground to believe, that her exertions will thereby be very 
much relaxed. In short, the separation and erection of 
Maine into an independent state by involving the people 
in debt — injuring the agricultural, and mercantile interests 
of 'he community — by discouraging emigration from Mas- 
sachusetts Proper and other places into Maine — and by 
the division of the publick lands to be made in consequence 
of the separation between the two governments, (who may 
and very probably will pursue, partly from inclination and 
partly from necessity, a course of conduct not very different 
from that, which the land-holders and speculators have here- 
tofore pursued) will have a very injurious tendency, in ar- 
resting the progress of the settlement of those lands, pre- 
venting the cultivation and improvement of them, reducing 
their value almost indefinitely, and checking the growth of 
the whole countrv. 
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Maine cannot therefore, as it seems to have been fondly 
anticipated by some, expect in any way to enrich herself by 
this measure, give a new and permanent life and vigour to 
her people, or encourage others to remove thither. A 
very small temporary benefit may be experienced by a few 
towns — a few office-hunters may possibly go thither in 
quest of promotion — and the people for a little while will be 
busily enough engaged in talking over the affairs of their 
new government and putting things in order under their new 
situation ; but it will be fortunate if this artificial stimulus in 
the body politick does not like that often produced in the 
human system, end in a relapse into greater inertness and 
despondency. 

But say the memorialists, " we have now no rallying 
point — no common centre — nothing to excite the pride of 
the scholar or prompt the ambition of the man of talents." 
What ! have the people of Maine then do common feelings 
with those, with whom they have unitedly grown up and 
prospered for so many years ? Have they no common sym- 
pathies with their brave companions, who have toiled with 
them for independence, who have fought by their sides, 
shared in their dangers, and divided with them the laurels 
of victory ? Is the preservation of the entirety, the dignity, 
and influence of one of the oldest and proudest states in 
the union " no rallying point ?" Is the advancement of 
her interests, prosperity and honour " no common centre," to 
which their laudable efforts, desires and hopes can be di- 
rected ? Is the maintenance and improvement of the civil 
religious, and literary institutions of our land " nothing that 
can excite the pride of the scholar or prompt the ambition 
of the man of talents ?" Among the states in the Union, 
Massachusetts has hitherto, from the earliest period of her 
history, marched in the front rank to fame. It was she, who 
first advocated the cause of liberty — it was she, who spilt 
the first blood in the glorious war of our independence — 
it was she, who bore the heat and burden of the day and 
won the brightest laurels in achieving it — it was she, in fact, 
who laid the corner stone of our great political edifice, and 
did more by her exertions than any other state to rear its 
lofty pillars and finish and adorn all the stately, splendid su- 
perstructure. She has not been more distinguished in her 
zeal to promote the cause of freedom than by her exertions 
to advance the interests of science and virtue — she can 
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boast of the most ancient and best literary institution on the 
American continent — she can boast of ihe wisdom of her 
laws and the unexampled purity of her morals — she can 
boast too (and she has much reason to be proud of it) that 
she has given birth to, and educated along catalogue of dis- 
tinguished men, who have shone among the first and bright- 
est ornaments of our country. If this is not sufficient to 
unite and animate the hearts of all her citizens and stim- 
ulate their exertions — if the desire to become distinguished 
in such a state, and to be influential in promoting its welfare 
— if the ambition to preserve the glorious reputation, they 
inherit from their ancestors — to imitate their virtue and ri- 
val their renown — if these are motives insufficient to awaken 
the enthusiasm of genius and light up the blaze of emula- 
tion and patriotism, we are really at a loss to know what 
more powerful or honourable ones can be placed before 
them. Surely Maine when she is erected into an independent 
state, cannot afford any objects of meritorious ambition to 
be compared with these. On the contrary, we greatly fear 
that by a separation, which will cut short the apparently 
high destiny of this great state, both the inhabitants of 
Maine and Massachusetts will, in a great measure, lose that 
emulous pride, which so much depends on the rank which 
their state now holds in the union, and which is so salutary 
a political virtue, and that the scholar and the man of tal- 
ents, feeling the diminished influence and importance of the 
government, under which they live, will sink into compara- 
tive indifference and lethargy. 

The assertion of the Memorialists, that better encour- 
agement can be given to science and literature, by a govern- 
ment to be erected in Maine, is certainly groundless and 
irrational. A very great difference will, in case of a sepa- 
ration, be very soon discoverable, in the characters and 
acquirements of her men of education. Many of them 
have, heretofore, received their education in Massa- 
chusetts proper. Hereafter, all literary men, and those 
destined for the liberal professions, will be educated in 
Maine. It will be impossible for her, exhausted as her 
resources will be, to put her literary institutions on a foot- 
ing (in any degree nearly equal) with those of Massachu- 
setts. Her literary establishments and institutions will in- 
deed sustain an immense injury, by the separation. Her 
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men of science, therefore, who follow the liberal profes- 
sions, or a publick life, for the want of the means, will not 
be so well educated as they are now. The want of a fre- 
quent intercourse and familiarity with literary men, in Mas- 
sachusetts proper, and of the advantage, which they now 
have, of resorting frequently to her literary establishments, 
Will be severely felt. How many of her men of talents may, 
for the want of encouragement, be induced to emigrate from 
there, from time to time, we do not undertake to say ; but 
it is very certain, that the prospect to men of talents*, who 
go thither after the separation, will be far less inviting than 
it is now. 

In regard to the men, who will fill the publick offices, and 
the manner in which the government will be administered, 
it may appear invidious to make many very particular re- 
marks. Maine surely will not boast of having more than 
her due proportion of men of talents ; nor deny, that a 
large selection of better men, might be made from the whole 
state of Massachusetts, than can be made from a part of it. 
If will, therefore, be impossible, that- she should have so 
learned and able men, on the bench, in the legislature, and 
in the councils ofst ate, as now do honour to those stations, 
in Massachusetts. It will be a long time, before the courts 
of justice can vie with those, now established in this state, 
whose systems and rules of practice have been gradually 
brought to considerable perfection. A new code of laws 
will probably be established, the interpretation and con- 
struction of which, will be long unsettled ; or even if those 
of Massachusetts are generally adopted, the courts of jus- 
tice will not probably, in all cases, feel themselves bound, 
by the construction given to them in this state. Here will 
be a fruitful source of litigation, and property, and liberty 
will be much less secure. 

In case of war with England (which God grant may not 
soon happen) she will rind herself very much exposed to the 
operations of the enemy's forces, and feel in a peculiar 
manner the disadvantage of her new sii nation. For a con- 
siderable length of time, she will remain too poor and too 
weak to depend on her own resources. On the one side 
she will have the enemy's forces, who will be able to assail 
her in many differenl points, at the same time, and on the 
other, states, whose troops cannot be marched to her assist- 
ance, without the consent of their respective legislatures. 
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Depending, as in such case she must, chiefly on her own 
strength and resources, at least, on any sudden emergency, 
she will have reason to regret that her connexion with Mas- 
sachusetts has been dissolved. 

In regard to Massachusetts, we find with regret, that it 
has been the favourite opinion of some, that the contemplat- 
ed separation would, in its consequences, be very benefi- 
cial to her. We apprehend, that this opinion has arisen, 
from a total ignorance, or want of consideration, of the in- 
creasing importance of the District of Maine, and the vast 
resources, which in a short time, if proper economy were 
used, might be derived from that part of the stale. It 
has not been duly considered neither, we fear, how 
much, if our connexion continue, she will add, in future, 
not only to the wealth and strength, but to the dignity and 
influence of the state, nor how much of our present impor- 
tance we shall lose by a separation. The moment the sepa- 
ration takes place, the influence, which we have heretofore 
had in the nation is gone forever. The hopes, which we 
now have of rivaling even Virginia, in point of influence, in 
the national councils, must then be wholly abandoned, and 
we must fall from our proud eminence, never to rise again. 
The importance too, of retaining within ourselves, and under 
our own government and laws, all our increase of popula- 
tion, peopling the publick lands, augmenting the wealth and 
strength, and multiplying the resources of the state, are 
subjects well worth our consideration. We shall not in- 
deed receive any immediate pecuniary advantages from the 
continuance of our political connexion wilh Maine ; for she 
has been, and is now, in this respect, rather a burden than, 
a benefit to us. But it would seem very iinpolilick in Mas- 
sachusetts, to take any steps to dissolve a connexion, which 
she has hitherto been at so much expense to maintain, at 
the very moment when she begins to discover a very great 
benefit, that will, at no very distant period, be derived from 
it. We shall not, however, enter into the subject at large. 
Our readers will judge for themselves, after reflecting on 
Mr. Greenleaf's statements and speculations, and making 
all due allowances, how much of the revenue of the state 
might, in fifteen or twenty years from this time, be drawn 
from the District of Maine, and how greatly, even in that 
short space of time, the resources of the state might be 
augmented by the continuance of our connexion. Her popu 
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lation might probably, under auspicious circumstances, 
then be nearly equal to that of Massachusetts. And when 
we consider her advantages for commerce — her means of 
accumulating wealth — and the probable increase in the value 
of her lands — and consider too, that the expenses of main- 
taining the government will by no means increase in pro- 
portion, with the wealth of the state — in looking forward to 
that time, we can foresee too many benefits likely to result 
from our existing political connexion, not to feel much con- 
cern, when we see any measures hastily concurred in to dis- 
solve it. 

In relation to the terms and conditions, on which the le- 
gislature have consented to the measure, our limits will not 
permit us to say much. In fact, if the separation must take 
place, we think one or two hundred thousand dollars to be 
gained or lost, in a bargain like this, is comparatively of lit- 
tle importance, and hardly worth disputing about. The 
terms must be acknowledged to be uncommonly libe- 
ral, on the part of Massachusetts. The sacrifices, she 
has been willing to make, to meet the wishes of the people 
of Maine, the readiness, she has shewn to comply with 
them, and the honourable part, which she has acted through- 
out, ought to produce in them a conviction of her best in- 
tentions, in regard to the welfare of that part of the com- 
monwealth. If the separation is not made, it ought to be 
recollected by those, who are desirous of effecting it, that 
no obstacles have been thrown in the way by Massachusetts. 
And the inhabitants of Maine will, in future, know how to 
estimate the empty declarations of those, who have com- 
plained that Massachusetts was hostile to their interests and 
envious of their prosperity. 

When we view the important consequences, that will flow 
from this separation — when we consider that all OHr hopes 
of future greatness will be cut off — that the means we might 
soon have to encourage the arts and sciences, and put our 
literary institutions, and establishments, on a footing with 
any in Europe will be lost — and that we must become of 
little weight or influence in the union, we contemplate the 
prospect with melancholy, and feel extremely anxious to 
know, if we are destined to realize it. If the separation 
takes place, it will, for a time, establish the political cha- 
racter of both parts of the state, and give employment to 
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a few office-hu liters in Maine, but unless we are greatlj de- 
ceived in our expectations, the time will come, and shortly 
too, when by all honest men of all parties, it will be deeply 
regreted and deplored. If the people of Maine (as we 
most sincerely hope) have become enlightened by the re- 
cent discussion of the subject, so as to see all the benefits 
of a connexion with us, and all the consequences of a sepa- 
ration, and shall pretty generally vote against the measure, 
we shall welcome the event, as most auspicious to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the whole State. And if this should 
fortunately happen, we hope so mischievous a measure will 
never be again brought before the publick for their appro- 
bation — that by both parts of the stale, more correct and 
libera] sentiments will be entertained of each other — and 
that we shall in future grow up together in harmony, and 
prosper. But if we must part — if Maine has been persuad- 
ed, or deluded into the belief, that her interests demand 
it— however reluctant we may be to separate, we shall part 
with the best wishes for her future prosperity. We shall 

Eart with her, as the anxious parent does with the child she 
as nursed and educated, when, unexperienced, he is about 
to enter on the stage of life, and say to her, go, act for your- 
self, and God speed you. 
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